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Lite CALIFORNIA WITHOUT 


4 NOT COVERED BY LOS ANGELES eee 
AND SAN FRANCISCO NEWSPAPERS ODESTO BEE 


California’s Billion Dollar Valley lies inland — isolated from dis- 2 THE FRESNO BEE 
tant Coast cities by mountains. This independent, self-contained 

region is bigger in area than Michigan, has more population than 
Connecticut. 


Valley families have over $3% billion in buying power (more 
than Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire combined). You’re not 
selling California unless you’re selling the Valley. And to cover it 


in depth, you need the three Bee newspapers, each the strong 
local favorite in its part of the Valley. 
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Back again...after a few 


footnotes* 


* Automobile marketing paradox 


This is the first Tide issue in the new year 
and, frankly, we think it’s one of the best we 
have ever published. On one count at least it 
illustrates a problem and a dilemma, which if not 
properly solved will mean that marketing will not 
be able to do the job of sustaining the economy 
at its present level through 1956. 


On page 21 there is an article about L. L. Col- 
bert, president of Chrysler Corp., who is honored 
by the Tide Leadership Panel of top marketing ex- 
cutives for being the outstanding marketing man 
of last year. He was selected by the experts on the 
ground that he had led his company into a mar- 
keting program which earned Chrysler a substantial 
share of the almost 8,000,000 automobiles sold last 


year. Just a couple of weeks ago the editors of | 


Time selected Harlow Curtice, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, as the man of the year on the grounds 
that “he has assumed the responsibility of leader- 
ship for American business.” In his own words, 
“General Motors must always lead.” 


Considering the Tide Leadership Panel selected 
one automobile executive for his ability to sell cars 
and the editors of Time selected another, it is at 
least disturbing that another story in this same issue 
describes a real upheaval in the selling of automo- 
biles. It appears that dealers (and through them 
Congress) are concerned by the pressures they re- 
ceive from manufacturers to sell more and more 
cars. 


To our mind this is almost a dangerous kind of 
thing to be exposed to a Congressional committee 
and the public at this time. Even worse, it demon- 

- strates a most dangerous kind of thinking especially 
when it occurs in an industry that is widely re- 
garded as not only a bellwether of economic health 
but also as one of the greatest contributors to 
modern marketing techniques. 


Essentially, the problem of “retail salesmen” 
is merely coming late to the automobile industry. 
It has already come to most consumer product 
manufacturers and many industrial manufacturers. 
In no other case, however, are the implications 
so clear and the possible effects so dramatic. 


What the automobile industry’s “retail salesmen” 
are asking and what the Congressional committee 
will investigate, is whether or not a manufacturer 
should pressure its retailers to sell more goods. 
We think there can be only one answer to such a 
question: if the U.S. is to maintain its fabulous 
record of prosperity (and business itself must see 
that it does in order to operate in even a moder- 
ately free climate), then obviously every effort 
must be made to move more and more goods into 
the hands of consumers. It will mean that more 
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Americans will have more things, but historically 
we have always had a great desire to live better 
and more conveniently, and perhaps it will mean 
that factory pressure will make retailers hustle even 
more than they are. We just can’t find anything 
bad in that, if we want to have a rich, rising, and 
busy population. 


There may be injustice in the factory-dealer 
relationships in the industry, but the concept of 
selling more things at a lower unit price is basic 
to American business. It is absurd to us to cut 
down on production and sales merely to get a 
higher unit profit when the same or higher profit 
can be obtained through volume. Perhaps the 
automobile dealers would do better to demand 
somewhat higher margin at the expense of factory 
profit than to attack on the grounds of sheer 
volume. Most automobile company annual reports 
indicate they could bear absorbing a little less 
profit. In any event the entire franchised dealer 
system is probably outmoded—but it will certainly 
disappear entirely and soon if they insist on lower 
production and less pressure to sell. 


«In defense of selling 


Anyone who doubts that American business 
must use every marketing device at hand in order 
to keep the country prosperous, might think about 
a statement made a couple of months ago by 
Floyd S. Steinmetz, director of sales training of 
Reynolds Metals and president of the American 
Society of Sales Training Directors. “The population 
growth of this country,” he said, “is such that a 
company has to do 10% better than last year just 
to stand still.” 


Terms and phrases such as “forced consumption,” 
or “persuading people to buy more things than they 
actually need,” or “high pressure selling,” may 
indeed be a little distasteful. They are not, how- 
ever, so distasteful that all-out marketing methods 
should be abandoned. Far, far too much depends 
on the ability of business to sell more and more 
things to more people, to be concerned by a few 
words that may or may not smack of intimidation. 
The name-callers delight in referring to the “public 
welfare” in describing so-called selling excesses, 
but the public itself depends entirely on the success 
of such methods for its continuing prosperity. 
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Air conditioning, heating, ventilation ... 
a market on the way up, and fast! A 
Nation’s Business subscriber in Atlanta 
spends a quarter-million dollars to mod- 
ernize a supermarket — buys store-wide 
air conditioning, all new refrigeration 
and heating equipment. His sales in- 
creased 840 percent! Five years ago in 
Philadelphia, only one major building 
was air conditioned . . . today’s installa- 
tions add up to 40 percent of all the city’s 
office buildings. And the pattern is being 
repeated across the country . . . manage- 
ment has learned that a comfortable in- 
side climate makes for happier help, 
higher productivity and more customers. 

If you have a product in the heat trans- 
fer field, you will find a responsive mar- 
ket among the 750,000 businessmen who 


read Nation’s Business. One of the largest 
manufacturers, for instance . . . reports 
that for four straight years, Nation’s 
Business has been top inquiry producer 
for industrial and commercial air con- 
ditioning. For a space heating equipment 
firm ... Nation’s Business has proved 
the most productive and economical mag- 
azine on its list ... with a 1955 cost-per- 
inquiry 34 percent less than the second 
magazine. A water cooler company ob- 
serves that Nation’s Business produces 
good leads at the lowest cost-per-inquiry 
among five magazines on its schedule. 
The foundation of Nation’s Business’ 
pulling power is the fact that 550,000 
of its 750,000 businessmen-subscribers 
are presidents, owners and partners .. . 
“business owners” who make the basic 


Air Conditioning, Heating 
and Ventilating 
Advertisers in 

Nation’s Business 
1954-1955 


CARRIER CORPORATION 
DELTA HEATING CORPORATION 
DUNHAM, C. A., COMPANY 
FRICK CO. 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

KELVINATOR HOT 'N COLD WATER COOLERS 
McCRAY REFRIGERATION COMPANY, INC. 
MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PRAT-DANIEL CORPORATION 

PREFERRED UTILITIES MFG. CORP. 

REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

UNION ASBESTOS AND RUBBER COMPANY 


WORTHINGTON CORPORATION 


buying decisions for their companies. 
Equally important is Nation’s Business’ 
balanced geographical coverage... more 
than 310,000 subscribers are in cities 
over 25,000 population, 440,000 in towns 
25,000 and under ... more than double 
the totals of the next two general busi- 
ness books combined. ¢ 
Sales-minded marketers of insurance 
... office equipment .. . building mate- 
rials ... plant sites . . . transportation 
... communications equipment — as well 
as air conditioning, heating and ventila- 
tion equipment manufacturers — have 
become sharply aware . . action-in-busi- 
ness results when you advertise to busi- 
ness in Nation’s Business. Washington 
— New York — Cleveland — Detroit — 
Los Angeles — Chicago — San Francisco. 
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Marketers Eye 


Price Cuts as 
Sales Stimulant: 


What's Ahead 


in 1957 Cars: 
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The key to a continued high business level in 1956 will be pricing. 


Price cuts, announced or planned, may prove to be the major weapon against 
growing danger spots in the economy. 


Here's the picture in four key industries: construction, automobiles, steel and 
appliances. 


Two leading cement manufacturers (Universal Atlas Cement Corp. & Alpha 
Portland Cement Co.), eying a slowdown of home construction, are cutting ce- 
ment prices to offset increases announced last month. This could have a favor- 
able effect on new home prices. 


New car inventories are at record highs, and auto makers are already predicting 
production cuts up to 15%. With new car credit getting tighter, the auto industry 
may slash prices in mid-season to stimulate sales. 


Though demand for steel continues very strong, auto production cutbacks could 
soften the steel market. Economic savant Edwin G. Nourse, former chairman 
of Truman’s Council of Economic Advisors, warns of soft spots in the steel 
industry, cites concealed inventories and duplicate orders. Conceivably these 
could lead to steel price cuts. 


Appliances seem destined for the biggest price-slashing spree. Genera] Electric 
is paring almost one-third off prices of electric housewares; McGraw Electric’s 
Toastmaster Division is cutting the price of one of its leading toasters to match 
GE. Sunbeam Corp., the third of the Big Three fair trade holdouts, is “studying 
the situation,” probably will follow the price-cutting pattern. 


While these three are reducing prices mostly as a solution to discount house 
competition, the underlying motive is the same as in other industries: to sustain 
consumption. 


You can count on many more price reductions during 1956 as the major means 
of fending off a recession. 


The old automobile industry practice of complete model changes every three 
years is evidently going out the window. 


In order to offer consumers something really new more often, most auto makers 
will go in for a complete re-tooling every two years. And when 1957 models 
appear, you can expect some drastic changes and some revolutionary new 
accessories. 


With cars getting lower & lower, auto designers look for easier ways to get in 
and out. At least one auto maker will bring out a 1957 model with wing-like 
doors that hinge in the middle of the roof, open outward & upward instead of 
forward, allow you to enter the car without bending over. 


The much-discussed radar brake will also be introduced in 1957. Hidden behind 
the grille, it will bounce signals off vehicles ahead, apply brakes automatically 
when they get too close. 


(Marketing Forecast continued) 
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Two Trends in 
Supermarkets: 


Soft Goods 
Get More 
New Packaging: 


Brief 
Forecasts: 


At least one auto manufacturer will offer fuel injection (better performance, 
greater economy, lower hood lines) instead of the costly four-barrel carburetor. 


More & more industries will hop aboard the large-package bandwagon in 1956. 


Egg packers are now offering a three-dozen carton to take advantage of once- 
a-week supermarket shopping habits of suburbia. 


Also, National Camners Assn. is conducting a retail experiment in Philadelphia 
on multi-packs for canned goods. 


If the tests prove out well, canners will go all out on multi-packs. But 
supermarket operators won't necessarily be happy, since multi-packs mean less 
display space for the multitude of items supermarkets carry. 


What supermarkets are happy about, however, is the help they'll soon get in their 
fight to store and sell more frozen foods. 


Lack of frozen food cabinet space is one of supermarkets’ greatest bottlenecks. 
The only solution.is more vertical storage area. 


Cabinets with two display levels, which increase storage space by as much as 
70%, are now being manufactured and should turn up in stores in a few weeks. 


Although many soft goods (sweaters, pajamas, sport shirts, etc.) are packaged in 
polyethylene bags, one major manufacturer of men’s underwear is turning to 
polyethylene in a big way. 


Starting later this month, William Carter Co. (Needham Heights, Mass.) will 
package its complete line of men’s underwear in polyethylene bags. The new 
bags have two major advantages: garments can be removed, examined and 
replaced without damaging the package;. polyethylene lasts longer on the 
retailer’s shelf than cellophane. 


As polyethylene improves (it still doesn’t offer the clarity, gloss and dust protec- 
tion of cellophane), look for more & more soft goods manufacturers to switch to 
polyethylene for packaging. 


After the Senate anti-trust hearings (and with elections coming) the talk of 
splitting up General Motors in some way grows louder than ever. Current 
Washington talk involves one of three splits: severing GMAC (the credit arm) 
from GM; splitting GM auto and appliance divisions; separating parts manufac- 
turing from auto assembling operations. 


Look for discount houses in 1956 to move into another market ripe for exploita- 
tion: soft goods, particularly clothing. One Los Angeles discount firm (Mere, 
Inc.—annual business: $8,000,000) reports its soft goods sales up 15% over 1954, 
expects another 40% increase in 1956 over 1955. 


More air-conditioner manufacturers in 1956 will arrange tie-ins with development 
builders to install central air conditioning units in new homes. The recent 
contract between Levitt & Sons and Carrier Corp. for some 700 homes in Levit- 
town (Pa.) will be the kick-off. 
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for jaded bathrooms 


Today a lady can change her bathroom’s 


mood as easily as she changes her mind. 


Cannon advertising tells the decorator that 
is dormant in every woman how to have a 
fashion-bright, new bathroom every season with a 
switch of towel colors and styles. Reminds her, 

too, of the wonderful quality of thick, soft, 


thirsty Cannon towels . . . and their pin-money prices. 


Year after year, as independent surveys show, 
8 out of 10 towel shoppers continue to 


express an unchanging preference for Cannon! 


Our own long-wearing association with 


Cannon Mills, Inc., began 35 years ago. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


Philadelphia * New York * Chicago * Detroit 


San Francisco * Hollywood * Boston * Honolulu 
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WASHINGTON FORECAST 


CIGARET SMOKERS WILL CONTINUE THEIR TREND TOWARD 


filter tips. According to Dept. of Agriculture estimates, sales of filter tip 
cigarets (both king size and regular) increased from 3% of 1953's total to 
about 10% in 1954 to about 17% of 1955’s estimated total. Unofficial trade 
reports indicate the filter tips account for an even higher part of the 1955 
sales (at least 20%) despite the fact that they cost more and carry more 
taxes. In 1955, some 12 of the 41 states taxing cigarets raised the tax on 
filter tips. 
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COLOR TV SETS WILL GRACE MANY MORE HOMES THIS YEAR 


(see page 38) with sales expected to go over the $250 million mark. This 
figure has the blessing of the Dept. of Commerce in its 1955 year-end 
glance into the future. Industry spokesmen, burned on a number of pre- 
vious overdone predictions, now speak cautiously, but stick with that 
figure. James D. Secrest, vice-president of the Radio, Electronics & Tele- 
vision Manufacturer’s Assn., tells the Washington, D. C., Chamber of 
Commerce that sales of color sets are the only electronics product he 
expects will “set any new records” in 1956. RETMA President Leslie 
Hoffman expects sales of 300,000 color sets. 


& Ad ad % 


SUBURBAN STORES AND SERVICE OUTLETS WILL KEEP EXPAND- 


ing this year. The Dept. of Commerce expects a 17% increase over 1955 
in store and service establishments, largely in new suburban develop- 
ments and along expanding highway networks. The 1956 new store tab 
is set at well over $2 billion—an 807% jump over 1954’s outlay for new 
store expenditures. 
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URBAN MARKETERS ARE GETTING HELP TO MEET MUSHROOM- 


ing suburban competition. Housing & Home Finance Agency is approving 
many cities for Federal assistance in urban renewal programs. Object 
is to get suburbanites back to the city to shop. William Zeckendorf of 
Webb & Knapp, and author of a Washington, D. C., redevelopment 
program, predicts that middle-aged persons—at their peak earning power 
will lead the movement back to the city. 


& ® bd & 


RETAILERS NEED TO RENEW THEIR IMPACT ON THE CON- 


sumer at the point of sale. Harold B. Wess, former R. H. Macy executive 
and presently professor of marketing & business administration at 
American University in Washington, D. C., believes retailers rely too 
much on the manufacturer’s pre-selling. “This trend,” he argues, “is taking 
place in the face of known facts that customers want to be asked to buy, 
want to be recognized as individuals, want security, information and 
reassurance that the product will satisfy.” 
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MANUFACTURERS USING STAINLESS STEEL WILL HAVE TO 


hustle for it. The Dept. of Commerce says nickel will remain in short 
supply this year, will hold down production of nickel-bearing alloys, 
including the stainless metal. In line with the ever-growing demand, 
prices are expected to be affected upward by the scarcity. 
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LOOK FOR ACCELERATING DEMAND FOR CLOTHES DRYERS, 


broilers, automatic coffee makers and other comparatively new faces in 
the appliance market to bolster sales of the major appliance marketers in 
1956. The Dept. of Commerce expects high sales of these items to keep 
the appliance field at “record levels” well into the year. 
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Men who 
build brand leadership 


Miller Brewing Company and its 
agency, Mathisson & Associates, Inc., 
are Sold on Spot as a basic 
advertising medium. oF the nation’s 383 beers, 


Miller’s High Life ranks among the top ten in sales volume. 
Product quality is one reason. Effective advertising is another 
..and Miller’s sound use of Spot contributes heavily to the 
success of its overall campaign. 

Sports fans are among Miller’s best customers. On a Spot 
basis, Miller sponsors many major sporting events in specific 
markets for low-cost precision selling to its choice prospects. 

Your product message may require a different program- 
ming environment, your distribution pattern a different buying 
approach. But you can tailor Spot Radio and Spot Television 
schedules to your own selling situation. 

Call your agency or an NBC Spot Sales representative. 
Youll see how Spot can build your sales volume in thirteen 


major markets, accounting for 47% of the nation’s retail sales. 


NBC} SPOT SALES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., Chicago, 
. Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Charlotte*, 
Atlanta*, Dallas* *Bomar Lowrance Associates 


representing television stations: representing radio stations: 


wrcoB Schenectady-Albany-Troy, 
KonA-TV Honolulu, Hawaii, WRCA-TV 
New York, wnsBe Chicago, KRCA 
Los Angeles, Ksp-tv St. Louis, 
wre-tv Washington, D. C., WNBK 
Cleveland, xomo-tv Seattle, 
KOA-TV* Denver, xptv Portland, 
Ore., WAVE-TV Louisville. 


wrea New York, wmMaQ Chicago, 
KNBC San Francisco, Ksp St. Louis, 
wre Washington, D. C., WTAM 
Cleveland, xomo Seattle, Koa* 
Denver, wave Louisville, KGuU 
Honolulu, and the NBC WESTERN 
RADIO NETWORK. 


* effective Feb. 1, 1956 


oe Se Ee eee eee eee 
NOW AVAILABLE-the greatest boon to time buyers since the inven- 
tion of the coffee break. The NBc SPOT SALES RADIO—TV SPOT ESTIMATOR 
¢ Instantly determines “audience size” 
* Instantly determines “cost per thousand.” 
For your free copy, write to: NBC Spot Sales Research Department, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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FACES of the fortnight 


Prudential’s Smith: 
a particular problem 


Over the past five years, the Pru- 
dential Co. of America has undertaken 
a vast decentralization program. To 
expand its insurance sales, Prudential 
has opened up eight new home offices 
throughout the country (five years ago, 
all business was centrally located in 
one Newark office). 

By no means the least of the many 
decentralization problems is that of 
public and trade relations: How to 
make the Prudential office a desirable 
place to seek employment, and how to 
best create a favorable impression on 
the local community. 

Fred Smith, versatile PR man, has 
handled Prudential’s PR during the 
entire program through his agency, 
Fred Smith & Co. Smith acknowledges 
that as the decentralization program 
“takes on more & more ramifications, it 
becomes more & more complicated.” 
Last fortnight, Smith turned his full 
attention to Prudential duties, became 
vice-president in charge of PR. (His 
firm will continue to operate without 


him.) 


N 
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The 47-year-old vice-president is a 
veteran of a whirlwind career, which 
began before he was out of high school 
(when he was advertising manager of 
a local machine factory). He has been 
PR director of two agencies, BBDO 
while he was still in his 20’s, and 
Young & Rubicam. He worked on the 
congressional campaign of Bruce Bar- 
ton, and the presidential campaign of 
Wendell Willkie. He served as an as- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Treasury 
during 1943-’44, as presidential assist- 
ant at the Bretton Woods Conference 
and was called upon again by President 
Truman to organize the first Labor 
Management Conference. 

During World War II, Smith helped 
set up the Advertising Council, with 
Chester LaRoche. He then went to 
work for LaRoche & Henry Luce, as 
vice-president of the American Broad- 
casting Co. When LaRoche & Luce 
sold out, he joined Simon & Schuster 
as PR head, and from there went to 
Book-of-the-Month-Club in the same 
position. It was in 1948 that he opened 
his second PR firm (the first: Selvage 
& Smith, now Selvage & Lee), with 
Prudential as a client. 

Smith looks forward to his new po- 


— == 
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sition because he can “consolidate” 


what he has been doing. Says the new 
vice-president: “In a position such as 
mine, it’s better to be an ‘inboard’ con- 
sultant than an ‘outboard’ one.” 

It’s a reversal of the usual PR man’s 
evolution, but for Smith and Prudential 
it’s a happy one. 


Prudential Life’s Fred Smith: 
Decentralization is his problem 


IN SAN FRANCISCG 
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Willys’ Edward Bick: 
sells specialty item 


One of the biggest problems in auto- 
mobile manufacturer-dealer _ relation- 
ships today is the dealer’s desire for 
high unit profit margin versus the 
manufacturer's interest in higher sales 
(see p. 31). 

Willys Motors, subsidiary of Kaiser 
Motors Corp., is one automobile com- 
pany which seems to have this problem 
under control. Last year it managed 
to sign up more than 700 new dealers 
and turn a 1954 loss of $19,500,000 
into a 1955 profit of $4,000,000. The 
big advantage Willys’ dealers have: The 
four-wheel drive Jeep is not in a high- 
volume race, and a comparatively high 
profit unit can be made. 

Merchandising techniques in selling 
the dealers have a most important place 
in Willys’ marketing program. Recently 
appointed to do the job: Edward H. 
Bick, ex-head of Willys’ dealer develop- 
ment program, newly appointed mer- 
chandising manager. 

Thirty three-year-old Bick is part of 
a new look in administrative quarters 
at Willys, a look concentrated on 
“youth.” He joined Kaiser nine years 
ago, when the:firm first went into the 
automobile business at Willow Run. 


Two years ago he shifted to Toledo 
to take charge of the Willys develop- 
ment program. 

Bick will concentrate his 1956 pro- 
gram on selling dealers & buyers the 
multiple specialty uses of the Willys 
Jeep with a “seasonal” merchandising 
campaign. “Our program will include 


Merchandising manager E. H. Bick: 
High profit margin on his cars 


four separate campaigns, each keyed 
closely to the season. In January and 
February, for instance, we are hitting 
so hard on traction that, by the time 
we are finished, people are going to 
think traction is a product of Willys. 

“We recognize that we have just 
so many potential buyers of our special- 
ized vehicles,” says Bick, “so our job 
is going to be to reach them by one 
means or another, and impress upon 
them that only the Jeep and its four- 
wheel drive counterparts can give them 
what they want.” 

Bick attended the University of 
Toledo and was a World War II grad- 
uate of the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, (N.Y.). Toledo 
is his home town, where he now lives 
with his wife and two children. 


Marketer Welsch: a 
new package for bras 


Packaging is a relatively new market- 
ing problem in the woman’s undergar- 
ment field, for until a few years ago 
pre-packaging was practically non-ex- 
istent. Recently, however, some of the 
larger brassiere manufacturers tried 
selling packaged brassieres, with such 
success that next year Exquisite Form 
Brassiere, for one, plans to spend 60% 


San Prancace and he Gilden Gale Boidge 
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It’S THE EXAMINER 


‘st im Total Advertising with more than 45% of the field 


In this great market with 4 daily and 2 Sunday 
newspapers, The San Francisco Examiner has 
just completed another record-breaking year. 
The Examiner leads in all major classifications — 
first in Retail, first in Department Store, 
first in Financial, first in Automotive, 
first in General and first in Classified 
Advertising. Largest circulation in 


northern California — 


Represented by Hearst Advertising Service 
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FACES of the fortnight 


Prudential’s Smith: 
a particular problem 


Over the past five years, the Pru- 
dential Co. of America has undertaken 
a vast decentralization program. To 
expand its insurance sales, Prudential 
has opened up eight new home offices 
throughout the country (five years ago, 
all business was centrally located in 
one Newark office). 

By no means the least of the many 
decentralization problems is that of 
public and trade relations: How to 
make the Prudential office a desirable 
place to seek employment, and how to 
best create a favorable impression on 
the local community. 

Fred Smith, versatile PR man, has 
handled Prudential’s PR during the 
entire program through his agency, 
Fred Smith & Co. Smith acknowledges 
that as the decentralization program 
“takes on more & more ramifications, it 
becomes more & more complicated.” 
Last fortnight, Smith turned his full 
attention to Prudential duties, became 
vice-president in charge of PR. (His 


firm will continue to operate without 


him.) 
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The 47-year-old vice-president is a 
veteran of a whirlwind career, which 
began before he was out of high school 
(when he was advertising manager of 
a local machine factory). He has been 
PR director of two agencies, BBDO 
while he was still in his 20's, and 
Young & Rubicam. He worked on the 
congressional campaign of Bruce Bar- 
ton, and the presidential campaign of 
Wendell Willkie. He served as an as- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Treasury 
during 1943-’44, as presidential assist- 
ant at the Bretton Woods Conference 
and was called upon again by President 
Truman to organize the first Labor 
Management Conference. 

During World War II, Smith helped 
set up the Advertising Council, with 
Chester LaRoche. He then went to 
work for LaRoche & Henry Luce, as 
vice-president of the American Broad- 
casting Co. When LaRoche & Luce 
sold out, he joined Simon & Schuster 
as PR head, and from there went to 
Book-of-the-Month-Club in the same 
position. It was in 1948 that he opened 
his second PR firm (the first: Selvage 


& Smith, now Selvage & Lee), with 


Prudential as a client. 
Smith looks forward to his new po- 
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sition because he can “consolidate” 


what he has been doing. Says the new 
vice-president: “In a position such as 
mine, it’s better to be an ‘inboard’ con- 
sultant than an ‘outboard’ one.” 

It’s a reversal of the usual PR man’s 
evolution, but for Smith and Prudential 
it’s a happy one. 


Prudential Life’s Fred Smith: 
Decentralization is his problem 


IN SAN FRANCISC 
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Willys’ Edward Bick: 
sells specialty item 


One of the biggest problems in auto- 
mobile manufacturer-dealer _relation- 
ships today is the dealer’s desire for 
high unit profit margin versus the 
manufacturer’s interest in higher sales 
(see p. 31). 

Willys Motors, subsidiary of Kaiser 
| Motors Corp., is one automobile com- 
| pany which seems to have this problem 
under control. Last year it managed 
to sign up more than 700 new dealers 
and turn a 1954 loss of $19,500,000 
into a 1955 profit of $4,000,000. The 
big advantage Willys’ dealers have: The 
four-wheel drive Jeep is not in a high- 
volume race, and a comparatively high 
profit unit can be made. 

Merchandising techniques in selling 
the dealers have a most important place 
in Willys’ marketing program. Recently 
appointed to do the job: Edward H. 
Bick, ex-head of Willys’ dealer develop- 
ment program, newly appointed mer- 
chandising manager. 

Thirty three-year-old Bick is part of 
a new look in administrative quarters 
at Willys, a look concentrated on 
“youth.” He joined Kaiser nine years 
ago, when the-firm first went into the 
automobile business at Willow Run. 


It’S THE EXAMINER 


Two years ago he shifted to Toledo 
to take charge of the Willys develop- 
ment program. 

Bick will concentrate his 1956 pro- 
gram on selling dealers & buyers the 
multiple specialty uses of the Willys 
Jeep with a “seasonal” merchandising 
campaign. “Our program will include 


Merchandising manager E. H. Bick: 
High profit margin on his cars 


four separate campaigns, each keyed 
closely to the season. In January and 
February, for instance, we are hitting 
so hard on traction that, by the time 
we are finished, people are going to 
think traction is a product of Willys. 

“We recognize that we have just 
so many potential buyers of our special- 
ized vehicles,” says Bick, “so our job 
is going to be to reach them by one 
means or another, and impress upon 
them that only the Jeep and its four- 
wheel drive counterparts can give them 
what they want.” 

Bick attended the University of 
Toledo and was a World War II grad- 
uate of the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, (N.Y.). Toledo 
is his home town, where he now lives 
with his wife and two children. 


Marketer Welsch: a 
new package for bras 


Packaging is a relatively new market- 
ing problem in the woman’s undergar- 
ment field, for until a few years ago 
pre-packaging was practically non-ex- 
istent. Recently, however, some of the 
larger brassiere manufacturers tried 
selling packaged brassieres, with such 
success that next year Exquisite Form 
Brassiere, for one, plans to spend 60% 
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In this great market with 4 daily and 2 Sunday 


newspapers, The San Francisco Examiner has 


just completed another record-breaking year. 
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Advertising. 


The Examiner leads in all major classifications — 
first in Retail, first in Department Store, 
first in Financial, first in Automotive, 


first in General and first in Classified 


Largest circulation in 


ae California — 


daily or Sunday! 


Represented by Hearst Advertising Service 
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of its merchandising budget on_ its 
packaged product. 

The man whose baby it will be is 
Jack Welsch, newly appointed vice- 
president in charge of promotion & 
marketing. Welsch hopes to accomplish 
much with the new package: Pre-ticket- 
ing with the price on the outside will 
be a boon to the stores and their in- 
ventory checks; the package will serve 
as point-of-sale merchandising and, 
naturally, be more attractive to the 
woman buyer. The reason brassieres 
are ideal for packaging, says Welsch, 
is that “it is a staple product; women 
buy the same type, size, etc., over & 
over again.” 

Packaging is nothing new to marketer 
Welsch. In 1952, as assistant national 
sales manager of Schenley Distillers, 
he directed the first mass distribution 
of the Christmas decanter, selling 750,- 
000 cases of Schenley Reserve. Upon 
completion of this program in 1953, 
Welsch was named vice-president of 
Schenley, where he remained until he 
joined Exquisite Form a year ago, as 
general sales manager. 

Welsch, a good-looking, personable 
42-year-old, got his first training in 
marketing at Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co., 
where he was a salesman in 1934. At 
that time Wrigley was changing its 
strategy from “selling the product to 
retailers,” to “selling the retailers on 


O...you're 


hard to please 


May we suggest, then, that 
the very next time business or 
pleasure bring you to Los 
Angeles that you make this your 
headquarters? You'll enjoy our 
lawns, palms, flowers, pool and 
tennis courts and find that the 
new freeway brings it all amazingly 
close to downtown Los Angeles. 


BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL 


Hernondo Courtright, President 


BEVERLY HILLS - CALIFORNIA 


SAN BERNARDINO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


S. M. predicts this phenomenal, rapidly 
growing market will pass these areas in 1965: 


Denver » Portland, Oregon «© Indianapolis « 
Louisville © Birmingham « Providence- 
Pawtucket ¢ Hartford-New Britain 


65 miles from Los Angeles, reached 
by only ¥% of 1% of the total cir- 
culation of the major Los Angeles 
newspapers. Definitely an inde- 
pendent market 


RIVERSIDE 


PRESS and ENTERPRISE 


Represented Nationally by Doyle & Hawley 
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tp Market of California 


- RIVERSIDE 


Metropolitan area’s NATIONAL ranking is .. . 


5th in Drug Store Sales Growth 
Sth in Population Gain, 1945 (49th), 1955 (32nd), 1965 (22nd) 


Exquisite Form’s Jack Welsch: 
Packaging is his firm problem 


merchandising techniques, telling them 
how to sell.” It was here that Welsch 
got experience in the “how do you do 
it?” which served him so well when 


9th in Food Store Sales Growth 

Oth in Furniture, Household-Radio Store Sales Growth 
12th in Population Growth in 1945-1955 

12th jn €.8.1. Net Dollar Growth 

13th jn Total Retail Sales Growth 

17th in General Merchandise Store Sales Growth 


SAN BERNARDINO 


SUN and TELEGRAM 


- Represented Nationally by West-Holliday Co., Inc. 
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he left Wrigley as regional sales man- A typical WRCA 3-sheet poster 


ager in 1944 to join Schenley. 

Since joining Exquisite Form, Welsch 
has directed the reorganization of the 
sales force and co-ordinated all adver- 
tising, publicity, sales promotion & 
sales administration. In his new posi- 
tion he will be responsible for publicity 
& public relations and research as well, 
for Exquisite Form and its affiliate 
companies: Silfskin Girdle Co., Netti 
Rosentein and Feminine Form Bras- 
sieres. 


Crown-Zellerbach seeks 
‘a favorable climate’ 


Because of the tremendous pressure 
for continued industrial capacity expan- 
sion, the paper industry must double 
its output within ten years. Crown- 
Zellerbach Corp., a $300 million voice 
in the paper industry, alone sinks $1 i 
million a week toward its share of this MAX E. BUCK, Dir. of Advertising, Promotion and Merchandising, 


vor BILL CULLEN 


MORNINGS 


industrial expansion. WRCA and WRCA.-TV, key stations of the National Broadcasting 
Crown-Zellerbach realizes that mar- Co., says: “We are using three-sheet posters throughout TDI 
keting must be one step ahead of ex- COMMUTER-LAND (200 suburban stations and 24 important rail, 
pansion, must anticipate new needs and air and bus terminals) to announce WRCA’S NEW MORNING 
improve old products to share its ex- RADIO SERVICE “PULSE” to the millions of responsive affluent 
panded marketing responsibilities. Part commuters and travellers . .. and at the same time sell the im- 
of its long-range marketing plans in- portant 7 out of every 10 advertising executives who commute.” 
elude anticipation of a “favorable cli- 
mate” for a national marketing job. /U/ TRANSPORTATION DISPLAYS, INC. 
First step toward this climate was GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG. * NEW YORK 17* MU 6-3456 
taken by Crown recently: the organiza- STATION POSTERS & DIORAMAS + CAR CARDS + TIMETABLES 


tion of a larger public relations pro- 

ee are 
: nd hire 

department staff: Chales E. Ate. || DERECTORS OF RESEARCH 

former international relations instructor, 


public affairs director and intelligence : : : P 
Bee as from assistant PR director The following companies and many other leading business 


ee Zellerbach. organizations have used Crossley, S-D Surveys for marketing 


Good-looking 36-year-old Allen sees research services. 
his job as an integral part of the vast 
expansion, says it “involves educating 
the public to the responsibility of con- 
suming continually higher levels of 
production.” 

The suave, reserved PR man was 
born in Baltimore, went to the west 
coast as an undergraduate at Pasadena 
Junior College, then at Stanford Uni- 
versity, where he remained to receive When you are considering a marketing research survey, we would 


two degrees (with time out for navy be glad to discuss your project with you. 
duty) and an instructorship. He left in 


1951 to join the State Department, : 

where he handled nae and in- GS O S S \ AOA 
formation policy, and went, in 1953, to aa 
the Korean peace talks as press relations 
director for Ambassador Arthur Dean. 
Sametime, he was public affairs director 


for the U.S. Mission to the UN. In 
1954 he joined Crown as assistant PR NavToreale a Newyork 


director. ; WIV 1/) 
Allen feels Crown is an ideal subject ay acetates 
INC, 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Monsanto Chemical Company 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. National Biscuit Company 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
Colgate-Palmolive Company Safeway Stores, Inc. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
The Dow Chemical Company J. Walter Thompson 

Foote, Cone & Belding United States Department 
Lever Bros. Company of Agriculture 


642 Fifth Avenue 


AQUI 
NAMM» 


for his long-range plans because, he 


says, “it is the most wholly integrated va 4 - 
company there is in the forest product Affiliated with Stewart, Dougall & Associates 


industry.” 
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To be published February 15th 
Facts about the fast-growing Latin American 


markets never before available! 


This book 


tells you where 
the money is 


in the world’s 3rd wealthiest market area! 


This book gives you facts never before 
collected under one cover—along with 
an analysis of these facts which will be 
indispensable to you if you sell, advertise 
or want to invest in Latin America. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN MARKETS— 
gives you your first clear picture of 
the world’s third wealthiest market 
area... from Mexico and the islands 
of the Caribbean to Cape Horn, at 
South America’s southern tip, country 
by country and market by market. 
Nothing like it has appeared before.| 


The marketing information in this 
new book is the most accurate obtain- 
able. It is so up to date that it even 
includes the recent changes of prov- 
ince names in Argentina. 


Here are facts culled from no fewer 
than 73 major official sources and 
literally hundreds of minor ones. 


Compiled by J. Walter Thompson 
Company—published by McGraw- 
Hill—TuHEeE LATIN AMERICAN MAR- 
KETS includes 24 maps designed 
especially for this book by the 
American Map Company, which are 
worth the price of the book alone. 


ORGANIZED FOR EASY USE 
THE LATIN AMBRICAN MARKETS is 
organized in three parts: 


Part 1: Gives you an understanding 


of basic trends— gives you an over-all 
background against which you can 
interpret the detailed information in 
Part Two. 


Part 2: Classifies each of 30 markets 
separately, in detail, under 10 major 
topics or yardsticks. It gives you the 
facts essential for effective marketing 
—Population, Climate, Production, 
Income, Exports, Resources, and so 
on. This section also tells how these 
characteristics may affect packaging, 
distribution, sales potential, etc. 


Part 3: Provides the basis for de- 
cisions to enter or not enter these 
markets; and how to enter them. 
Should method of entry be by branch 
factory, or by licensing arrangement 
or exporting? If exporting—what 
methods and channels should be used? 
What are the conditions affecting 


~ marketing, advertising and other pro- 


motional efforts? 


If you need this book at all it is in- 
dispensable. Order now. Already, prior to 
publication, half of the First Edition has 
been reserved. While they last, we will be 
happy to mail you a copy, anywhere with- 
in the Continental United States, prepaid 
for examination. Study it for five days. 
If it does not live up to your expectations, 
return it to us and you will owe us noth- 
ing. If you decide you wish to own it... 
remit $18.00. 


It is impossible to do more than suggest the great values this book 
may have for you. You must examine it yourself. Mail the coupon! 
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A quick look at the colossal 
Latin American market 


e Latin America is a market of roughly 
173 million people—this is eight mil- 
lion more than the total population of 
the United States 


e Latin Americans consumed about 
$37 billion in goods and services in 
1954 (at 1950 prices) 


e@ Last year we sold more to the coun- 
try of Venezuela ($531 million) than to 
Austria, Denmark, Ireland, Greece, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Turkey, Spain, New 
Zealand, Egypt and Ethiopia put together 


@ Last year we sold more to the Central 
American Republics and Mexico than to 
Great Britain, our best overseas market, 
and the Scandinavian countries combined 


J. Walter Thompson Co., Dept. D-1 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me the First Edition of THE LATIN 
AMERICAN MARKETS, postpaid, for free 
examination. I will remit $18 payment 
in full or return the volume, with my 
reasons for returning it, in 5 days. 


Name. 
Address. 


ye Sate 


Postal regulations require remittance in full 
with all orders from outside the U.S.A. 
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GENERAL MARKETING 


Chrysler's L. L. ‘‘Tex’’ Colbert... 


1955's marketing man-of-the-year 


NDE Lecabeohio Panel picks him as marketing leader. 


® Under his guidance, Chrysler has recovered its market share. 


© He concentrates on marketing more than most presidents. 


® For the 11 runners-up for marketing man-of-the-year, see p. 24. 


More often than not, a company’s 
marketing success is most accurately 
revealed in its annual report. There, 
among the cold statistics, the marketing 
story unfolds itself in terms of sales, 
earnings and share of market. 

When Chrysler Corp. releases its 
annual report for 1955, it will reflect 
one of the greatest marketing come- 
backs any U.S. company ever made. 


Tide * January 14, 1956 


On the basis of nine-month figures, 
Chrysler’s 1955 sales will probably hit 
$3.4 billion, a 64% increase over 1954’s 
$2.07 billion; earnings may reach 
almost six times 1954’s $18,500,000; 
and Chrysler's share of market will 
have jumped from 13.13% a year ago 
to over 17% for 1955. 

What the annual report won’t reveal, 
however, is the part one man played in 


this remarkable turnabout: Chrysler’s 
tall, stocky, 50-year-old Lester Lum 
Colbert. For as president of Chrysler 
Corp., dynamic “Tex” Colbert was the 
sparkplug behind the marketing strat- 
egy that took a significant share of mar- 
ket away from Chrysler’s two biggest 
competitors: General Motors Corp. and 
Ford Motor Co.* 


> For his leadership of Chrysler Cor- 
poration’s outstanding marketing pro- 
gram and for Chrysler's recovery in 
1955, Tex Colbert has been named 
marketing man-of-the-year for 1955 by 
the nation’s leading marketing experts 


“General Motors’ share of market fell off from 
52.17% in 1954 to 50.3% in 1955; Ford Motor Co. 
took a similar drop, from 30.62% in 1954 to 28.21% 
in 1955. 
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—the company, agency and public re- 
lations executives on the Tide Leader- 
‘ship Panel. 

Colbert’s role in Chrysler’s marketing 

success is much greater than a president 
usually plays in most companies. From 
the time he took over the job on No- 
vember, 1950, until the present time, 
Colbert has been the key figure in a 
series of strategic marketing moves. 
Basically these moves were threefold, 
and Colbert was directly responsible 
for each of them: 
e New management. It was Colbert 
who began in 1950 to select the top 
executives who would carry out his 
planning, men like sales vice-president 
Charles L. Jacobson; styling head Virgil 
Exner and the heads of the major 
Chrysler divisions. 


e New styling. It was Colbert who 
realized that Chrysler’s product design 
was several years behind competitors 
styling, and it was he who gave the 
green light to Chrysler's advanced _de- 
sign and the Forward Look theme. 


e Dealer revitalization. It was Col- 
bert, with sales head Jacobson, who 
made endless visits to Chrysler’s 10,500 
dealers to breathe new life into what, 
until 1955, had been a force of dis- 
gruntled, dissatisfied, disheartened 
dealers. 


> Colbert himself makes no claims 
about being a marketing expert; his 
real contribution lies in reorganizing the 
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marketing structure to allow properly 
qualified men to make marketing de- 
cisions. Says one key Chrysler execu- 
tive: “Before Colbert came here, most 
marketing decisions were made by pro- 
duction-minded men. With Colbert 
here, we now have a new management 
that places more emphasis on selling 
cars.” 

Colbert admits that “In the past two 
years, I’ve spent more time on the mar- 
keting end of the business than any- 
thing else. And I spend an increasing 
amount of time on it now.” What Col- 
bert doesn’t admit publicly is that he’s 
probably Chrysler’s top salesman; he'll 
take advantage of any occasion to sell 
a Chrysler Corp. car, from the lowest 
priced Plymouth to the highest priced 
Imperial. For example, he recently at- 
tended a party given by a Ford execu- 
tive for his daughter’s engagement; Col- 
bert cornered three prominent Detroit- 
ers, gave them a sales pitch, sold two 
of them cars before he left. 


> Colbert’s concentration on marketing 
also shows up in the substantial in- 
crease in Chrysler’s marketing person- 
nel from 1954 to 1955. At the end of 
1954 Chrysler Corporation’s sales, mer- 
chandising, advertising and market 
research personnel totaled 3,000; at the 
present time, this group totals 4,500—a 
50% increase in one year’s time. Over 
the same period, styling personnel in- 
creased from 180 to 250, public re- 
lations personnel jumped from 35 to 65, 


Colbert and his 
dog, Barney, enjoy 

a romp on the 

front lawn. While 
he’s no man of habit, 
1955’s marketing 
man-of-the-year 
makes it a regular 
practice to take a 
long walk with Bar- 
ney every evening 
after dinner. 


on the outskirts of Detroit. 


engineering personnel climbed from 
3,800 to 4,900. 

So far as divisional marketing policy 
is concerned, Colbert usually leaves de- 
cisions in the hands of the division 
head. When it comes to corporate 
marketing policy, a problem would 
first be considered by Chrysler's six- 
man Administrative Council, later (if 
necessary) by the 28-man Operations 
Committee.* Colbert is usually pretty 
well briefed on any marketing problem 
before it comes up before either group, 
tries “not, to let these fellows know 
what my feeling is before they vote.” 
Colbert insists the solution is usually a 
group decision, not his own.. 


> The most important marketing de- 
cision he ever made, says Colbert, in- 
volved product design. Early in 1953, 
ex-Studebaker stylist Exner was work- 
ing on designs for the 1955 line. Exner 
wasn’t satisfied with what was already 
in the clay mock-up stage and told 
Colbert so on one of his frequent visits 
to Exner’s studios. Colbert “didn’t hes- 
itate,” told Exner to start (at that late 
date) on some “ideas for a new con- 
cept” that Exner had; these turned out, 
eventually, to be the company’s 1955 
line of cars. 


*The Administrative Council meets once a week, 
is composed of Colbert and vice-presidents Jacob- 
son, Nicholas Kelley, C. J. Snyder, G. W. Troost, 
J. C. Zeder and F, W. Misch. The Operations 
Committee meets once a month, is composed of 
Colbert, 16 vice-presidents (including four divi- 
sion heads), three other division executives, other 
officers responsible for research, finance, pur- 
chasing, export, defense and special products. 


Colbert enjoys a round of golf during summer 
weekends, has to limit his winter relaxation 
to a few practice swings in the living room 
of his handsome home in Bloomfield Hills (Mich.) 
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After the styling problem was solved, 
Colbert explains, the problem of pric- 
ing came up. “Usually when we es- 
tablish the pricing of Chrysler cars,” 
says Colbert, “I sit down with the divi- 
sion heads and the vice-presidents and 
we settle what the prices will be. In 
essence, though, the divisions price the 
automobiles they sell. The price is 
based on unit sales, not on a share of 
market. In the fall of 1954, when we 
set the prices on the 1955 line, we had 
to gamble. We priced them at a level 
more competitive to Ford and GM than 
ever before. It was a calculated risk, 
based on public acceptance of our 
styling and our ability to sell. But it 
paid off!” 


> Colbert started working as far back 
as 1953 to prepare Chrysler’s dealers 
for what was coming in 1955. As a 
former president of the Dodge Division, 
Colbert had made a practice of meet- 
ing as many dealers as possible and he 
continued the practice as head of the 
whole company. He told the dealers in 
1953 of the plans underway, stirred up 
considerable enthusiasm for the com- 
pany’ future potential and described 
how the dealers would share in it. This 
psychological turning point—the chang- 
ing of dealers’ attitude toward the com- 
pany and the product—Colbert con- 
siders one of the key factors in the com- 
pany’s marketing success. The. addi- 
tional advertising that Chrysler is doing, 
the increased promotion and merchan- 


dising material, the added field sales 
personnel, says Colbert, could not have 
been effective without the change in 
dealer morale. 

Colbert feels that dealers’ complaints 
today (see p. 31) all hinge on a mis- 
understanding of the volume concept; 
“Some dealers just aren't volume- 
minded,” he explains, “they don’t un- 
derstand what volume means.” What 
does he think of the dealers’ “plight” 
today? “If I weren’t president of Chrys- 
ler Corp. today, I think Id like to be 
an automobile dealer.” 

Chrysler’s continuing increase in ad- 
vertising expenditures probably  ex- 
presses better than anything else Col- 
bert’s belief in its effectiveness for auto- 
mobile marketing. In 1955 Chrysler 
spent approximately $55,000,000, about 
35% more than the 1954 ad budget; 
co-op advertising was also boosted 65% 
over 1954. 


> Since the days of his youth in Oak- 
wood (Tex.), Colbert’s life and career 
have been concentrated on one activity: 
competition. Son of a general store 
operator and cotton buyer, he was 
schooled by his father in how to buy 
and sell cotton (“the most competitive 
business known to man; one bad de- 
cision and we could have lost our 
shirts”). After earning enough at cotton 
trading during vacations to pay his way 
through the University of Texas and 
Harvard Law School, Colbert entered a 
New York law firm, soon became 


» 


Colbert’s regular 
driver, “Fritz” 
Klann, drives 

him to & from work 
and to all business 
engagements. 
Usually this is in an 
Imperial, but from 
time to time Col- 
bert will try out 

a different Chrys- 
ler Corp. car, us- 
ually switches off 
every two weeks. 


For the 11 
runners-up 

for marketing 
man-of-the-year, 
please turn page 
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Chrysler. He moved rapidly up to a 
vice-presidency, directed defense pro- 
duction at the war-time Dodge plant, 
became Dodge Division president in 
1945 and president of the entire corpo- 
ration five years later. 

Today Colbert and his wife live in a 
handsome home in Bloomfield Hills, 
a Detroit suburb. 


> What does Colbert think of Chrys- 
ler’s future? The immediate goal of 
20% of the automobile market is just a 
starter. He prefers to look at the future 
in terms of opportunity: opportunity 
for Chrysler Corp., through intelligent 
marketing and a highly salable product. 


< 


While he was attending Harvard Law School, 
Colbert took time out to buy & sell cotton (to 
work his way through school) and to marry 
his childhood sweetheart, Daisy Gorman. 
have two sons and a daughter. 


They 
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RUNNERS-UP 
FOR MARKETING 
MAN-OF-THE-YEAR 


é CLARENCE ELDRIDGE, 
executive vice-president, 
Campbell Soup Co., for his 

imaginative revitalization of 
Campbell’s marketing pro- 
gram, for developing new 
product uses and for increas- 
ing an already big share of 
market. 
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HARLOW H. CURTICE 
president, General Motors 
Corp., for GM’s remark- 
able marketing success in 
1955, for his courageous in- 
vestment in a giant expansion 
program, and for GM’s bil- 
lion dollar profit in 1955. 


SYLVESTER (Pat) WEAVER, 
board chairman, 
National Broadcasting Co., 
for his new programing 
concepts in both network 
radio and TV. 


MARION HARPER, 

president, McCann-Erick- 

son, for the planning and 
direction that has helped 
McCann-Erickson become one 
of 1955’s more prominent 
and successful agencies. 


CHARLES L. JACOBSON, 
sales vice-president, 
Chrysler Corp., for his 
outstanding performance in 
directing Chrysler’s dealers 
and Chrysler’s sales recovery. 


ARNO JOHNSON, » 

vice-president, 

J. Walter Thompson, for 

accurate forecasts on the 
expansion of the U.S. 

economy. 


board chairman, Ford Mo- 
tor Co., for the styling, 
advertising, promotion and 
marketing of Ford’s 1955 
automobiles. 


ERNEST BREECH, » 


JUDSON S. SAYRE, 
president, Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., for 
reversing Norge’s downward 
trend, for revitalizing its 
distribution system and 
regaining its prominent 
position in its industry. 


CHARLES G. MORTIMER, 
president, General Foods 
Corp., for his decisions on 
marketing policy that have 
contributed to the sales 
success of General Foods. 


Q 


EDWIN W. EBEL, 
marketing vice-president, 
General Foods Corp., for 

his marketing planning 
and direction involving a 
number of diverse prod- 
ucts and resulting in 
substantial sales increases. 


NEIL McELROY, 

president, Procter & Gam- 
ble, for the planning and 
direction which has resulted 
in Procter & Gamble’s 
aggressive, effective and 
successful marketing program. 
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Here's how to 
approach your 
research problems 


The one subject marketers talked most about last year 
and perhaps knew least about was motivation research. 
The result is that the very phrase “motivation research” 
is almost meaningless and the whole subject of marketing 
research more confused than ever just at a time when it 
is a more vital part of the marketing process than ever 
before. 

On the following two pages, Tide presents for the 
first time anywhere what might be called an “organiza- 
tional chart” of consumer research, showing how its vari- 
ous parts relate to each other, for what purpose each is 
used and how the whole fits together. The entire chart 
shows exactly how an ideal research program is put to- 
gether. The entire chart shows exactly how an ideal re- 
search program is put together to solve an over-all mar- 
keting problem. Obviously, only parts of it would be 
needed to solve some specific problems and obviously 
some marketers could get enough information from parts 
of it to serve their purposes without the expense of the 
total job. 

However, it’s essential for any marketer to understand 
the entire process involved in research for him to select 
how extensive a research job he wants or can afford. 

A glance at the chart shows at once that motivation 
research is only part of the total research picture. Motiva- 
tion research unquestionably broadens the horizon of 
research generally and increases the function and value 


of the researcher in the marketing process. That alone - 


makes it all the more important that such a new technique 
be both thoroughly understood and placed in its correct 
place in the whole research “organization.” 


Politz vs. Dichter 


Probably two things contributed to last year’s lapse 
of perspective on motivation research. One was the new 
& wonderful places motivation research turned up. The 
Direct Mail Advertising Assn., at its annual convention 
last September, for example, held a panel discussion 
titled: “Can direct mail profit from motivation research?” 

The other was the subtle struggle among researchers 
for business, or at least for publicity. The stellar show, 
of course, involved two flamboyant personalities: Alfred 
Politz, long the o.k. name when it comes to adding cre- 
ativity to research; and Emest Dichter of the Institute 
of Motivational Research, accurately dubbed by News- 
week “the high priest of the motivationalists.” 

There is a basic opinion difference between Politz 
and Dichter, but it is mainly one of emphasis. Most 
simply, Politz believes that motivational investigations 
primarily generate ideas which must then be soundly 
tested. Dichter does not discount such “nose-counting.” 
But he specializes in motivation research, does not do 
quantitative research, for which he feels there are other 
specialists. 

At any rate, as company after company hopped aboard 
the motivation research bandwagon last year, Tide polled 
its Leadership Panel of 2,500 marketing executives, found 
that a scant 5% felt they understood what motivation 
research was all about. 
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gE On the following two pages, Tide pre- 
sents for the first time anywhere what 
might be called an “organizational chart” 
of consumer research, showing how its 
various parts relate to each other, for what 
purpose each is used and how the whole 
fits together. The entire chart shows ex- 
actly how an ideal research program is put 
together to solve an over-all marketing 
problem. 


a 


great problem or great promise? 


Probably the clearest definition of motivation re- 
search, as it applies to marketing, comes from Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample’s vice-president of media, merchandis- 
ing & research, Lyndon O. Brown. In his book, “Marketing 
& Distribution Research,” Brown defines it as “the use of 
social science techniques to discover and to evaluate the 
fundamental motivating forces or drives which impel 
human behavior in the marketplace.” 

The great problem, or the great promise (whichever 
you prefer), in motivation research is, of course, this: to 
uncover motivating forces, it is necessary to use methods 
of questioning the public (e.g., the depth interview) that 
go far beyond what was used before. Researcher Alfred 
Politz, for example, warns that ordinary interviewers thus 
may tread areas previously restricted to trained psychol- 
ogists and sociologists. 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather’s research director Dr. M. J. 
Helfgott cautions of another problem that results from 
the unusual questioning methods: the sample “very in- 
frequently” today is determined in such a way that results 
can be projected to the “universe of concern.” 


little help from ARF 


Fortunately, the fad element in motivation research is 
fading before wise words from research observers and 
even from some researchers themselves. Said Social 
Research’s New York director John Kishler recently: “The 
idea that motivation research will uncover some one 
‘magic motive’ that can be tapped by the ‘great ad’ is 
largely in the realm of fancy.” What motivation research 
can do is give life to market statistics, thus “reduce the 
isolation of the advertiser from the people to whom he 
wishes to sell persuasively.” 

Although so far the Advertising Research Foundation 
itself has been of little help to marketers in clarifying the 
confusion & controversy surrounding motivation research, 
its board chairman, BBDO’s executive vice-president Fred 
Manchee, in a recent speech tried to put motivation re- 
search into its proper place in the research hierarchy: “Too 
much has been argued and debated about what motiva- 
tion research can and cannot do. And basically, this debate 
continues to rage because we have looked to this tech- 
nique as a panacea for all our problems. . . . Motivation 
research does not obviate any of the conventional tech- 
niques we have been using. But used wisely, it is a val- 
uable additional tool.” 

Despite the fact that motivation research is finally 
placed where it belongs in the research hierarchy, chances 
are its basic glamour—helping to answer why people act 
the way they do—will continue untarnished. Even con- 
troversy about depth interviews and interviewers, adequate 
samples and the need for nose-counting can hardly com- 
pete for publicity with some of the remarkable revelations 
from the motivationalists. 
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@ The chart on the opposite page 
shows the steps involved in solving a 
typical consumer research problem. The 
steps begin with a statement of the 
marketer's problem—for example: “How 
can we increase the share of market now 
enjoyed by our frozen orange juice?” 
Thereafter, the job is up to the re- 
searcher. The chart and the following 
text show how he should go about solv- 
ing the marketer’s problem. 


& Discussion with client has two 
purposes: a) to obtain from the client 
all relevant data on the characteristics 
of his product and its place in the mar- 
ket; b) to get some notion of his business 
philosophy—his business aims and the 
fervor with which he promotes them. 


& Review of research on related 
problems might entail a study of prod- 
ucts with similar marketing problems. 


4] Study of competitive products and 
markets should cover all the phases of 
the marketing of competitive products, 
including their advertising. 


& Development of ideas or hunches 
is the next big step. This is the stage 
where the researcher develops his men- 
tal point of departure—the ideas or 
hunches that, if proved correct, will pro- 
vide the basis for the development of 
the recommendations for the advertiser’s 
marketing action. There are two major 
ways to develop ideas or hunches—steps 
6 and 7 


6 ] Researcher's observations of his 
own behavior, motives, attitudes and 
learning processes cover why the re- 
searcher himself likes or dislikes the 
client’s product, why he came to use 


it if he did so, and the like. 


@ Researcher’s observations of other 
people calls for formal investigations to 
get additional ideas. Examination of be- 
havior means objective scrutiny of how 
consumers behave in purchases—their 
frequency and place of purchase, their 
frequency of exposure to advertising 
media, in other words the consumer’s 
overt acts. Motivational investigations 
determine which motives actuating a 
consumer are pertinent to the product’s 
purchase and can also be controlled by 
the marketer. Examination of attitudes 
determines whether attitudes are favor- 
able, unfavorable or neutral toward a 
product or service. Examination of 
leaming processes studies ability of 
people to learn to use a new product to 
replace a competitive product. The re- 
searcher may use several techniques for 
these formal studies. One is directive 
and semi-directive (depth) interviews. 
These are generally long, rambling in- 
terviews in which the interviewer may 
control to varying degrees the area of 
the respondent’s answers. This control 
may be exercised by subtly bringing the 
respondent back to the subject at hand. 
In direct and projective questions, the 
researcher may use clinical procedures 
developed in psychology and psychiatry. 
The projective techniques include the 
Rorschach, sentence-completion, The- 
matic apperception Tests and others. 
Their essential purpose is to get the 
person who is being interviewed to pro- 


How to solve a typical consumer research problem 


ject his personality, through a process 
that is not apparent to him, into the 
answer that he gives. The idea is to 
catch the respondent off guard to get 
responses that, if properly interpreted, 
may give a more accurate estimate of a 
consumer’s motives in making a particu- 
lar purchase. Very often a direct ques- 
tion is used as a stimulus. Utilization of 
statistical procedures is often necessary 
to determine the motives in buying or 
to identify the relative importance. of 
motives. A minor motive may be the 
most prevelant one and hence more 
significant in purchases than what seems 
to be a more vital motive. Very often, 
the motives of people with respect to 
the purchase or non-purchase of a par- 
ticular brand are very small and insig- 
nificant. However, the accumulation of 
these small motives makes one brand a 
leader and another a loser in the market 
place. Statistical procedures, through the 
accumulation of large numbers of ob- 
servations, make it possible to detect 
these motives. 


© Experimental design is the third 
major step in solving a consumer re- 
search problem. It implies the use of a 
kind of blueprint that permits the re- 
searcher to proceed to the anticipated 
analysis of his data. It entails the ex- 
amination of all facets of a marketing 
problem, starting with the formulation 
or hypotheses based upon hunches or 
ideas that the researcher has developed 
through observation, depth interviews, 
direct questioning and/or statistical pro- 
cedures. The researcher now must test 
and measure the factors that prompt a 


consumer to purchase a product, but ~ 


only those factors that can be economi- 
cally controlled by the marketer. The 
researcher must test them numerically to 
determine the relative importance of 
each in the marketing situation. There 
are four major steps involved—steps 9 
through 12. 


3) Formulation of hypotheses: After 
the researcher has accumulated various 
ideas and hunches, he expresses them as 
hypotheses to be tested. Example: “Con- 
sumers would like to buy frozen orange 
juice in larger cans.” 


© Anticipated analysis: The research- 
er at this stage must anticipate the an- 
alyses that he will have to make to come 
up with a solution to the marketer’s 
problem. For example, he must antici- 
pate analyzing the proportions of con- 
sumers liking frozen orange juice in 
small cans, in large cans and in both 
sizes so that he can determine whether 
the over-all sale of orange juice would 
be greater or smaller as the result of 
a change in size of the can. 


A) Interviewing, sampling and their 
relationship: In devising the question- 
naire and establishing samples, it should 
be remembered that one affects the oth- 
er. If, for example, the researcher wants 
to ask questions about the degree to 
which consumers believe that protopec- 
tins are found in frozen orange juice and 
the degree to which they believe that 
protopectins are health-giving, it may be 
desirable to ask each question of a dif- 
ferent sample of the population, because 
to ask both questions of a single person 
might be to influence her (such a proc- 
ess is called using a split sample). 


(3 Tabulation specifications: The re- 
searcher who formulates a_ hypothesis 
anticipates certain types of responses 
and the categories into which replies 
may fall. He alerts tabulators to these 
possibilities. ; 


13) The survey is the operation in 
which the hypotheses are put to test in 
the market in which the researcher is 
interested. It involves steps 14-18. 


@ Pretest of questionnaire in a small 
sample is not to test the hypotheses but 
to test the wording of the questionnaire 
—e.g., is it clear and so phrased that 
the answers cannot be ambiguous. 


@ Interviewers instructions: The in- 
terviewers on the researcher's staff are 
now instructed as to the nature of the 
survey and the purpose and design of 
the questionnaire. 


@ Selections of samples: For the fro- 
zen orange juice marketing problem, for 
example, it is necessary to sample the 
market for frozen orange juice—not only 
consumers who already use it, but also 
those who do not. It may be deter- 
mined to sample only housewives, if it 
is known that they buy a great majority 
of frozen orange juice. The sample will 
have to be a probability sample, in which 
the probability or chance of each indi- 
vidual housewife’s being chosen is known 
or can be determined in space (such as 
geographic areas); in time (such as days 
of the week or seasons of the year), and 
split samples (see 11) are needed. 


@ Interviewing is most successful 
if the accuracy and reliability of the in- 
terviewers are known to the researcher. 


© Coding & editing: The question- 
naires are edited for legibility and mean- 
ing, and the responses are then grouped 
into categories for coding and tabuiation. 
Coding is merely the translation of the 
text description of a category of response 
into a number that it is possible to tabu- 
late by machine. 


The solution implies the analysis 
of tabulated returns, their interpretation, 
the conclusions to be drawn and the 
recommendations to be made to the 
client. 


@ Anaylsis implies the determination 
of the meaning of the tabulated re- 
sponses. 


@ Interpretation is the application 
to the client’s problem of the meaning 
found in the responses. 


@ Conclusions are the statement of 
the courses of action that might be taken 
by the client in view of the researcher’s 
interpretation of the survey. 


Recommendations cover the course 
of action that the researcher thinks the 
client should take or should not take, 
plus what will happen if he takes this 
course of action. Thus research is not 
merely the collection and evaluation of 
information; it can also predict the re- 
sults from a course of action it recom- 
mends. 
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STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 
Review of Research 


Discussion 
With Client 


Internal Data on 
Product and Market 


Study of Competitive 
Products and Markets 


Client’s 
Philosophy 


DEVELOPMENT OF IDEAS OR HUNCHES 


Researcher’s Observations of Researcher’s Observations of 
His Own Behavior, Motives Other People’s Behavior, Motivations 
Attitudes and Learning Processes Attitudes and Learning Processes 


Directive and Direct and Utilization 
Semi-directive Projective of 

(Depth) Questioning Statistical 

Interviews Techniques Procedures 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
formulation Anticipated Interviewing, Sampling Tabulation 
of Hypotheses Analyses and Their Relationship Specifications 


SURVEY 
: . Selection os Ss Coding and 
Time Split Tabu lation 
Samples | | Samples 


SOLUTION 
: Conclusions R Aer 
Interpretation (and New Hypotheses) ecommen dations 


Chart prepared by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 
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A composite picture of .. . 


Today's 


® Today’s marketing executive: 


he think? 


what does he do? How does 


© Top marketers on the Leadership Panel gave Tide the answers. 


® The result: a portrait of the modern American marketing 


executive. 


The portrait of a marketing executive 
must necessarily be viewed as a some- 
what abstract painting, for a marketing 
man is many things to many people. 
But, through its Leadership Panel of 
marketing executives, Tide has un- 
covered the composite substance of this 
man, a forward, positive-thinking theo- 
rist, who thinks in terms of next year’s 
gain, rather than last year’s loss. 

Who is this man responsible for plan- 
ning and placing $8 billion worth of 
advertising each year? How does he 
function? And, as a forceful voice in 
today’s growing economy, how does 
he think? 

In one firm, Mr. Marketer is several 
men: The sales manager, advertising 
vice-president, merchandising manager, 
distribution vice-president, sales pro- 
motion director. In another firm 
(usually the more progressive) he is one 
man—the marketing vice-president. 


> As a marketer he sees clearly the 
need to co-ordinate the entire process 
of marketing and all its functions under 
one man for each product. He thinks 
his own job is vital because it serves 
to “unify the direction,” meaning clear- 
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IF YOU ARE A TYPICAL MARKETING EXECUTIVE . . . 


cut over-all objectives, a fast-paced pro- 
gram to attain those objectives and 
proper attention to all details of the 
marketing program. He should be the 
one source of “accurate information and 
guidance on all functions of marketing.” 

Today’s marketer also thinks of him- 
self as something of a pioneer. With 
emphasis turned from producing to mar- 
keting a product, Mr. Marketing Exec- 
utive supplies the new theories that 
have or will become practice. He tries 
new packaging or consolidates his ware- 
houses in a heretofore unheard-of man- 
ner to cut distribution costs. He caters 
to the suburban consumer with new 
products aimed to serve fresh needs. He 
diversifies his product lines to expand 
with the economy. 

And yet, because the emphasis is so 
fresh, he is first to acknowledge how 
much there is yet to learn. He feels 
best qualified to make decisions on ad- 
vertising, public and trade relations, 
and distribution problems. He feels 


less qualified when it comes to product 
design, pricing research and packaging, 
and eagerly looks forward to the day 
when the marketing vice-president has 
charge of all and will “weigh the rela- 


marketing executive 


tive importance of each function and 
make certain each is properly con- 
sidered.” 

This $25,000-a-year (or more) exec- 
utive is most concerned with the adver- 
tising of his product. He sits down with 
his agency at least once a year (more 
likely once every three months) to map 
out agency campaigns, media selection 
and budget. Budget, he says, is mostly 
a “trial and error” arrangement, but is 
likely to be arrived at through careful 
scrutiny of “last year’s sales” or “what's 
expected for this year.” 

Mr. Marketing Executive chooses his 
advertising agency carefully and lets 
one agency handle his whole line of 
products (unless, of course, they are 
competitive). This pleases his agency, 
which feels, “It’s nice to be able to do 
a conscientious job without having to 
worry about losing an account from day 
to day.” He’s generally pleased with 
the job his agency is doing, but would 
like to see it function more ably as a 
marketing agency, and consequently 
asks for more and more advice on dis- 
tribution problems, packaging, etc. 


> Although he doesn’t have too much 
to do with the actual preparation of 
ads, Mr. Marketer has some definite 
ideas about advertising art and copy 
(which he thinks has immensely im- 
proved during the past few years). 
Result is, ads are “more effective, in- 
formative, truthful” and the public is 
“more receptive.” It is probably to his 
credit that much of the negative adver- 
tising — cigarets are no longer non- 


. . you're split on the discount house 
situation, torn between ethics and volume 
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... you'd like an auditing of your TV au- 
dience like a magazine circulation audit 
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irritants, beer advertising no longer cal- 
ories conscious — is gone from the ad 
\picture. 

When selecting a medium in which 
to advertise his product, Mr. Marketer 
looks to television as most effective, 
even though he himself finds commer- 
cials “a bit wearing.” But he adheres to 
the theory that “there are as many who 
don’t mind commercials as those who 
do.” A truly irritating commercial, says 
he, can damage the sales of a product 
considerably, for people will con- 
sciously avoid buying products whose 
commercials are irritating. “A tooth- 
ache gets attention also. You must 
have goodwill before you can sell.” 


A staunch advocate of free speech 
via the airwaves, the tall (almost 6’), 
trim (170 Ibs.) executive would like to 
see more controversial issues discussed 
on TV and radio, but doesn’t want to 
be the man to sponsor discussions of 
the Murrow-McCarthy type. But he’s 
delighted “others will take the chance” 
and wishes more would. 


There’s lots to be desired in tele- 
vision research, this middle-aged exec- 
utive feels, and he’d rather deal with 
consumer magazines as a medium than 
any other, just because their research 
is generally superior. He feels that, 
through research and trade and public 
relations, consumer magazines are try- 
ing harder to please the advertiser and 
the consumer than any other medium. 
He has ready answers when asked how 
media can improve its relations with 
those to whom it is trying to sell. Says 
Mr. Marketer: “Don’t knock other 
media; don’t distort facts to sell su- 
periority (‘We can all lie with statis- 
tics’); don’t high pressure; don’t make 
unsavory deals.” 

Although he hates to see it go, the 
marketing executive takes a dim view 
of network radio’s existence in its pres- 


. you're in the dark about motivation 
research, would like to know more 
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Personal portrait 


Over the past two years, Tide has 
asked the marketing executives on 
the Leadership Panel just about 
every question about their personal 
lives and all their vital statistics. 
Put together they offer a vivid pic- 
ture of today’s “typical” marketer: 
e He’s in his middle 40’s, a good- 
looking man with brown hair and 
blue eyes. He stands almost 6, 
weighs about 170 lbs. 

e He was born in the northeastern 
U.S., lives now in the suburbs with 
his wife, daughter and son. 

e He received his college degree 
with a major in psychology, minor 
in sociology, took a few marketing 
courses. 

® He earns at least $25,000 per 
year in his present job, has an- 
other $25,000 invested in corpo- 
rate securities. 

e His expense account is not quite 
what you'd think—about $10 to 
$15 a week. And there’s upward 
of $25 he spends for business pur- 
poses each week for which he isn’t 
reimbursed. 

e He carries a substantial amount 
of insurance, almost $50,000, which 
he’s bought in the last few years. 
e He’s a regular at church each 


Sunday, drops about $15 per 
month into the church collection 
plate. Of all church committees, 
he’s most likely to be found in the 
fund-raising group. 

e He takes between a three and 
four-week vacation each year and 
spends it in Florida (winter) or New 
England (summer). 

e He spends between $30 and $40 
per month on his hobbies, mainly 
golf and gardening. 

e His reading habits have been 
hurt by the onslaught of television, 
but he still finds time to read two 
newspapers, four consumer mag- 
azines and three business papers 
regularly. He spends an average of 
10 hours a week watching tele- 
vision, but only one hour listening 
to the radio (usually while driving 
his car). 

e Although he tips liberally, he 
doesn’t like it one bit, calls it a 
“social onus, to be endured with 
taxes, traffic meters and cocktail 
parties.” 

e All in all, he’s a fairly contented 
guy, would lead his life again in 
the same manner, and would be 
satisfied to end up where he is 
right now. 


ent form. However, he predicted a long 
time ago that “when the networks get 
desperate, they'll produce what the pub- 
lic wants to hear.” His prediction is 
proved out by the revolutionary pro- 
graming techniques recently adapted 
by major networks. He admires NBC’s 
steps forward in hiring young, executive 
talent and agrees with “radio central” 
that Monitor is “going places and doing 
things.” 
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> Mr. Marketing Executive looks to 
the automobile makers as the country’s 
leading marketers, last year chose 
Henry Ford as “marketing man of the 
year” (for “marketing a big-ticket item 
against tough competition”) and the 
Ford car the greatest marketing success 
(because it went “from where it was to 
where it is”). 

Yet when he’s buying cars, the mar- 
keting executive turns to General Mo- 


. . you don’t think the anti-trust suit 
will have a chaotic effect on advertising 
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tors and Chrysler before Ford. This year 
he thought the GM line was the best 
looking, and of the 1956 models, he 
likes the Chrysler line best. 

He’s not worried about the “Big 
Three” dominance in the automobile 
industry and reaffirms his faith in 
big business by stating firmly: “Com- 
petition put them where they are! 
Competition is always rough on the 
incompetents and always benefits the 
competents. As a by-product, the con- 
sumer benefits by better built products 
at more reasonable prices.” 


However, as a barometer of the 
country’s economic status, Mr. Market- 
ing Executive looks not at the number 
of automobiles produced each year but 
rather to the amount of steel output. 
“Steel,” he says, “is the basic industry, 
and as such is an ingredient, healthy 
only when all other bellwethers are in 
good shape.” 

Big issues set the marketing executive 
to licking his chops, and he is often 
heard on major issues via the Tide 
Leadership Panel. Here's how he 
stands on some: 


Discount house trading: Although he 
is a bit hesitant to discuss whether 
ethics are involved, the marketing exec- 
utive is not afraid of the big, bad dis- 
count house and looks upon it as he did 
the chain store and the supermarket of 
earlier eras—as a new channel of dis- 
tribution. “Let competition have full 
play,” he says, “and the consumer will 
decide whether or not he likes the dis- 
count house in preference to good serv- 
ice.” Although he himself normally 
wont ship directly to the discount 
house, he does not really mind that his 
distributors do, and occasionally sets 
up two lines, one for regulars and the 
other for discounters. 

When he’s buying, the marketing ex- 


ecutive has no qualms about buying in 
the discount house (“Why pay $20 for 
something you can get for $12?”) and 
does so regularly. 


At any rate, he feels the discount 
house will fade as Fair Trade dies, 
which he foresees in two years at the 
very outside. He agrees it’s high time 
the government repudiated fair trade 
completely, says “fair-trade laws can- 
not be successful until the public wants 
them. Right now that is not the case, 
and people are more interested in low 
prices than principles .. . and this pref- 
erence will probably always exist.” 

Government anti-trust suit (against 
media & agency associations): The 
marketing executive is rather annoyed 
at the entire issue and is wholeheart- 
edly in favor of the existing advertiser- 
agency-media system—both the agency 
recognition system and the standard 
15% commission. He does feel that the 
advertising agency is due to undergo 
some change, more as a matter of evo- 
lution than as any possible result of the 
government suit. 


What happens if the government 
wins its suit? His position is temperate. 
He definitely does not believe that 
“chaos will settle upon advertising” or 
that “agencies will fold left & right.” 


However, he does think that some 
company advertising departments will 
be expanded to place advertising direct, 
but that few agencies will go out of 
business. Mr. Marketer states firmly 
that, even if the recognition system and 
the 15% became obsolete, he would 
not like to see his company set up a 
house agency (and doesn’t think it 
would 

Why does he like the system as it 
now exists? Says the marketer: “It is 
fair. It is workable. It prevents hag- 
gling and price cutting. No other sys- 


tem would be as good or as inexpensive 
for the advertiser, whether he is large 
or small!” 3 

Motivation Research: Mr. Marketer 
is rather in the dark about motivation 
research, and is anxious to know more 
about it before he starts investing too 
much of his company’s money. 

What he does know, however, the 
marketing executive likes. He feels it 
is a reliable guide to consumer buying 
habits, but must be considered pretty 
much as a guide and nothing else. He’s 
also confident that motivation research 
has a bright future, feels that “greater 
reliance will be placed on it as we seek 
more & more ways of effective ad- 
vertising.” 

Big Business vs. Government: A 
liberal Republican (who predicted 
wrongly the Republicans would retain 
control of Congress at Eisenhower's 
mid-term), the marketing executive is 
at his most vehement when discussing 
government & big business. 

“In the absence of collusion or other 
unfair practices, government should 
stay out of business completely!” he 
states emphatically. And government 
investigations of big business are viewed 
by the marketer contemptuously: 

“Why must everything be investi- 
gated by people who know little about 
big business just because business got 
big? Who pays the bills for research 
development and progress? Big com- 
panies that have saved and planned for 
the money with which to do it—and 
they should not be penalized for it!” 

As you might guess, our “typical” 
marketing executive is fairly well satis- 
fied with the state of the nation as it 
exists today, and doesn’t think we’re on 
our way to a depression, but says: 
“Let’s be optimistic but not lose sight 
of the dangers. Nothing is impossible. 
So let’s not get too smug.” 


.. + you feel that your product’s sales 
are hitched to the TV star you sponsor 


... you think that consumer magazine re- 
search is better than all other media 
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NADA‘s Frederick J. Bell and Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney: it all hinges on the dealer franchise 


Automobile marketing: end of an era 


© The concept of automobile selling is changing rapidly. 


Auto makers are dedicated to ever higher volume sales. 


® Auto dealers are firmly united against “factory pressure.” 


The key to the problem: the traditional dealer franchise. 


® Here’s what you can expect in automobile retailing. 


The word “change,” to American 
automobile manufacturers, is synony- 
mous with “progress.” To the country’s 
40,000 new car dealers, this doesn’t 
necessarily follow. In essence, this is 
the crux of probably the biggest mar- 
keting dilemma the U.S. has ever seen. 


> It isn’t hard to visualize what has 
happened to automobile retailing since 
1950. The middle of the 20th century 
was a turning point—in effect, the end 
of an era. In 1950, automobile retailing 
started the same evolution that food, 
appliances, clothing and similar indus- 
tries have already undergone, changing 
from low-volume, high mark-up opera- 
tions in small stores to high-volume, 
low-margin retailing in supermarkets 
and discount houses. 
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The only difference between auto- 
mobiles and such other industries is 
that automobile retailers are effectively 
organized in a determined effort to re- 
sist the trend. They are stimulated by 
memories of the golden years of high 
profits on fewer sales with little selling 
effort, and they fight the factory con- 
cept of volume sales with vigor. And 
considering the hearings before the 
Senate subcommittee on anti-trust and 
monopoly in Washington, D.C., last 
month, the nation’s dealers seem at 
least to be getting their arguments 
aired. The hearings serve to crystalize 
the basic issues involved in. factory- 
dealer differences. The factory is out 
to achieve volume, at almost any ex- 
pense, and it will get volume no matter 
how many long-time dealers fall by the 


wayside. Auto makers are willing to 
risk almost anything—legislation, dealer 
resentment, public disfavor and a satu- 
rated market—to build volume even 
higher than the anticipated 1955 record 
of almost 8,000,000 new car sales. 

Dealers, on the other hand, were 
never properly educated in the volume 
concept. They feel they are caught in 
a “sales race,” that potentially greater 
profits are lost as a result and that as 
“pawns” and “vassals” of the manufac- 
turers they are being subjected tu 
“almost diabolical” pressure. They re- 
sent the terms of their franchise agree- 
ments, the coercion and threats they 
must accept because of it, and they’re 
willing to risk “reprisal” from the man- 
ufacturers to make a public issue of 
the matter. 


> Neither auto makers nor their dealers 
deny that sales pressure is heavy; 
whether it’s healthy or not depends on 
which side of the marketing fence you 
are on. What dealers call “strong arm” 
tactics, the factory calls “sales training 
to achieve maximum market penetra- 
tion.” What dealers call a “gutter 
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GM president Harlow Curtice: show 
the dealer his market potential 


racket,” the factory praises as a “fine, 
stimulating business challenge.” 

Building higher volume sales re- 
quires two things of the Detroit manu- 
facturer today. First, it requires ever- 
expanding advertising, promotion and 
merchandising budgets. The expendi- 
ture records set in 1955 were only a 
preamble to 1956; some companies are 
increasing this year’s budgets as much 
as 70%. 

Second, auto makers must concen- 
trate on the dealer. Getting him to 
move more cars requires several tech- 
niques: hints (or outright threats) to 
cancel his franchise, or failure to re- 
new it; decreased service on credit and 
other items important to dealers; failure 
to deliver popular model or popular 
color cars; delivery of a flood of slow- 
moving models, or models “loaded” 
with expensive accessories; throwing 
“stimulator” dealers into areas to serve 
as an incentive to greater sales efforts; 
making little or no effort to keep “boot- 
leg” cars from flooding the market; and 
the most effective technique of all: 
continual (and sometimes maddening) 
harassment. 


> The sales manager of one of the east’s 
largest dealers offers a vivid description 
of this harassment and how effectively 
it works: 

“Every manufacturer keeps a file on 
every dealer. When the field represen- 
tative makes his regular visit to a 
dealer, he makes a complete report 
which goes into the file. 

“Let’s say he’s after you to put on 
more salesmen, expand your sale of 
cars and trucks, increase your advertis- 
ing and add to your parts inventory. 
Each time he stops in the nagging 
starts. He asks you when you're going 
to do each of these things; you're busy, 
you've got work to do so you get rid of 
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him by giving him a date a few months 
off. He writes it down, and off it goes 
to the file in Detroit. 

“Pretty soon they've got a nice fat 
file out there, maybe 100 to 200 pages 
of ‘commitments’ you’ve made over a 
years time. When the time comes to 
renew your franchise, they sit down 
and throw them at you. You promised 
to sell more cars and you didn’t hit the 
quota. You promised to add more 
salesmen, and you didn’t. You promised 
to do more advertising and stock more 
parts, and you didn’t. Then they ask 
you, “‘What’s the matter, don’t you want 
to be one of our dealers’?” 


> Another pressure lever that factories 
use is “class penetration percentages.” 
Through the motor vehicle division of 
each state the factory gets a list of all 
cars sold and the dealers who sold 
them; thus (unlike almost any other 
industry) they know exactly how many 
cars their dealers are selling in relation 
to the competition. The factory then 
breaks this down into price classes, so 
that one dealer has a certain percentage 
of “class penetration” against his com- 
petition in the same price range. If 
the “penetration” isn’t enough in the 
factory's eye, it simply throws the fig- 
ures at the dealer and makes it clear 


that his penetration must increase or 


his franchise will be at stake. 
First and foremost, such practices en- 
gender a considerable amount of re- 
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Motor City’s Al Nemerson: 
“We don’t have to eat cars” 


sentment, especially among older 
dealers. This, in turn, often affects 
their reaction to factory “suggestions.” 
As one field representative puts it, “I 
spend more time trying to overcome 
dealer resentment toward the company 
than I do trying to help him sell more 
cars, 


> Secondly dealers have to cut profits 
to move enough cars to meet factory 
demands. By the end of 1954, accord- 
ing to Frederick J. Bell, executive vice- 
president of the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn., dealers were averaging 
0.6% profit on gross sales. The return 
on capital investment (which averages 
$100,000 per dealer) had fallen to 
3.5%. Ford Motor Co. sales & adver- 
tising vice-president Walker Williams 
revealed recently that Ford dealers are 
averaging 3.4% on capital investment, 
and that 1.2% are currently operating 
in the red. 

Once again, this sounds good or bad 
depending on which side you're on. If 
youre a manufacturer, you can claim 
vour dealers are making more money 
every year, and youd be right. But if 
youre a dealer, you can add that a lot 
of this “profit increase” is due to new 
dealerships opening up while the un- 
profitable ones close up shop. 

As NADA points out, dealer mor- 
tality is at a new high; in 1954, the 
mortality rate was 300% greater than 
1951. But if you’re the auto maker you 


ALL, affable, 49-year-old Albert 
Nemerson is president of Motor 
City, an automobile sales center on 
busy Route 4 in East Paterson (N.J.). 
On his lot, Nemerson has a_ stock 
of about 75 cars, including 1956 
model Chevrolets, Fords, Plymouths, 
Buicks, Dodges, Oldsmobiles, Ponti- 
acs and just about any other make 
you can name. 
To the 80-odd franchised dealers 
in the Paterson area, Al Nemerson is 
a “bootlegger.” To them it’s a dirty 


word, meaning that Nemerson sells 
current model cars without a fran- 
chise. : 

To Nemerson, there’s no such thing 
as a “bootlegger” in the automobile 
business. To be a bootlegger you’ve 
got to sell something that’s against 
the law; Nemerson sells a legitimate 
product which he buys legally and 
sells legally. ; 

Nemerson calls himself not a boot- 
legger but “an indepéndent dealer.” 
Anyone who sells cars is a dealer, 
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retort that this amounted to only 248 
dealers in 1954, which is less than 1% 
of all franchised dealers. Besides, a 
dealer figures net profit after his salary 
which is often more than a top auto 
executive makes. 


> Another financial problem dealers 
face is the spreading gap between gross 
and net profit. A midwestern Chrysler 
dealer sums it up this way: 

“Let’s say you make a gross profit of 
$250 a car. That sounds fine when the 
factory throws it at you to convince you 
youre making a gigantic profit. But 
let’s break that $250 gross profit down. 

“First of all, there’s $20 for make- 
ready. Then we deduct about $55 for 
the salesman’s commission. Managerial 
salaries eat up another $17. The ad- 
vertising expense on the car come to 
another $20, and you can figure an- 
other $40 for overhead. 

“You've already eaten up $152 of 
that $250 gross profit, and there’s still 
maintenance during the guaranty pe- 
riod, any parts that have to be replaced, 
money we spend for promotion and 
merchandising gimmicks, and a hun- 
dred and one other things. By the time 
were finished, we're lucky if we clear 
$70 of that $250 gross profit.” 


> The third effect that factory “pres- 
sure” is having on dealers is to force 
them to resort to tactics they regard, in 
the words of NADA’s Bell, as “unwise 


and contrary to their own business 
judgment.” Not the least of these is 
the sales technique of “defrauding” the 
buyer by giving him a “packed” list 
price and then offering him a fantastic 
amount for his trade-in (which in effect 
is a fat discount). 

Another sales system dealers are re- 
sorting to is a comparatively new de- 
velopment known as the “wash-out 
plan.” Before 1950, most salesmen 
were paid on a commission basis, usu- 
ally 5% of the FOB price of the car. 
Under the “wash-out plan,” the sales- 
man gets a commission (usually 15- 
20%) of the gross profit on the deal. 
This means he tries to sell a new car for 
the highest possible price, in order to 
make a bigger spread between the price 
of the new car and what the trade-in 
brings when it’s “washed out” of in- 
ventory. “In short,” one dealer explains, 
“it encourages the salesman to clip the 
customer for all he can get.” 


> Another tactic which dealers are 
taking up is the fantastic credit deal. 
Dealers consider cars sold on extreme 
credit terms “fictitious business,” and 
an unsound way-of selling, but they do 
it to satisfy factory pressure. More than 
one dealer is selling new cars for $25 
or $50 down and three (and even four) 
years to pay. One dealer estimates that 
1,500,000 cars were sold this way in 
1955, and that sales will suffer severely 
in 1956, 1957 and even 1958 as'a result. 


About two-thirds of all cars sold are 
sold on credit, and dealers aren’t happy 
about it for a specific reason: if a credit 
buyer fails to make payments, it’s up 
to the finance company to recover the 
car but the dealer is usually obligated 
to take it back. “After a buyer has 
beat up a car and we have to repossess 
it,” one New Jersey dealer explains, “it’s 
hard to sell it as a used car and get our 
money back. You can usually figure a 
repossession as a loss.” 

Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (Dem., 
Wyo.), chairman of the recent sub- 
committee hearings, commented that 
the balance due on car purchases is 
now $13 billion or “2% times ail other 
consumer buying.” Added O'Mahoney: 
“There are many people in the U.S. 
now driving automobiles they will 
never own.” 


> Another thorn in the dealer’s side is 
bootlegging. It’s actually a _ vicious 
cycle: the factory loads the dealer 
down with cars, and he has to unload 
them before the next shipment comes 
in. So he sells them at $25 above the 
invoice price to a bootlegger in another 
territory. But a franchised dealer in 
that same territory is also loaded, so 
he ships his cars to a bootlegger in the 
first dealer’s territory. Pretty soon both 
of them find their sales being eaten 
away by bootleggers. 

The factories express concern about 
bootleggers, but NADA’s Bell claims 


Nemerson admits that his method 


he explains; some are franchised and 
some are independent. 

For an independent dealer, Nemer- 
son seems to be doing a booming 
business. On the basis of last year’s 
sales, Motor City should sell at least 
900-1,000 cars in 1956; of these, 
about 500 will be 1956 model cars, 
the rest used. And on the basis of 
last year’s gross sales, 1956 should 
be a good year for Motor City: 
Nemerson estimates his business will 
exceed $1,000,000. 

If you drive up to Motor City, you 
see a large lot jammed with current- 
model and used cars, the 1956 models 
line up in front for display purposes. 
What you don’t see is the full extent 
of his operation. 

Motor City has one sales lot; it has 
two service shops, one on the lot 
itself and another larger shop three 
blocks away where Nemerson also 
stores about 20 more cars. Motor 
City is a corporation with a total of 
16 employees: five mechanics, four 
salesmen, four porters, a stenographer, 
a secretary-treasurer and Nemerson 
himself. 

Nemerson is quite willing to ex- 
plain why he can undersell the fran- 
chised dealers in his neighborhood. 
He attributes it to two things: 1) 
his overhead is considerably lower, 
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so he can operate at a smaller margin 
of profit; and 2) he knows more 
about used car merchandising than 
the franchised dealers. “Merchandis- 
ing used cars,” says Nemerson, “is 
the secret to profitable automobile 
selling.” 

Nemerson isn’t willing, however, to 
tell where he gets the 1956 cars he 
sells (he’s already sold about 150 
1956 models in the few months since 
their introduction). He does point out 
that getting current model cars isn’t 
any problem, since franchised dealers 
in many areas are “loaded with cars 
theyre glad to unload.” He adds 
that 1956 models are also sold at 
auction where any recognized dealer 
can buy them at the highest bid. 
There are many other ways, Nemer- 
son smilingly adds, for independent 
dealers to get cars. 

Keeping down the overhead is a 
lot easier for independent dealers than 
it is for franchised dealers, Nemerson 
claims. “For one thing, we don’t have 
to stock a lot of expensive parts, we 
aren't forced to spend more money 
than we should for advertising, we 
don’t have to have a lot of equipment 
around and we don’t have to hire a 
minimum number of men. And,” he 
adds happily, “the factory doesn’t 
force us to eat cars.” 


of selling cars is unusual but success- 
ful (he’s been selling cars since he 
was 15). “People that come to Motor 
City,” he says, “are shopping for 
price. I ask them what make they're 
interested in, and when they tell me, 
I send them to every franchised dealer 
in the area to get a price. Then when 
they come back I beat the lowest 
price, and I’ve made a sale.” 

Nemerson points out that Motor 
City guarantees every car it sells, 
offers buyers the same guarantee the 
franchised dealer offers, only “We're 
doing the guaranteeing, not the fac- 
tory.” He adds that usually he'll okay 
minor repairs for a customer even 
after the guaranty expires; “We’re 
out to make customers,” he says, 
“not just sales.” Motor City spends 
about $1,500 a month in four local 
newspapers for small space ads that 
bring in the customers. 

Would Nemerson rather be a fran- 
chised dealer? Obviously not. He 
knows they don’t like him because 
Motor City is cutting into their busi- 
ness, and he wouldn’t change places 
with them for the world. “I'm doing 
fine,” he explains, “and I don’t have 
to sit there while somebody in Detroit 
cracks the whip!” 
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FRANCHISED DEALERS COMMENT ON “FACTORY 


Jack Morrison, Philadelphia Chrysler- 
Plymouth dealer: “The pressure by 
Chrysler Corp. on its dealers is not as 
great as Ford and General Motors, but 
lately we've been pressured to get into 
what they call ‘wheel & deal’ opera- 
tions. We're to buy in volume from 
the factory, give discounts on our cars 
to meet competition even to the point of 
giving away our mark-up by offering in- 
flated allowances on used cars. 

“They keep factory representatives 
hammering away at us. There have been 
a few veiled threats, more like hints, 
that we have to go along with ‘wheel 
& deal’ or will probably lose our fran- 
chise. Then they put ‘stimulator’ deal- 
ers in your area and ship to them the 
cars you don’t order. They then sell 
at practically no profit; what deals they 
don’t get, they ruin for us. 

“Automobile selling today stinks. It’s 
not selling, it’s a race to see who can 
give away the most cars at the lowest 
dollar.” 


Anthony LaRiche, Cleveland Chevro- 
let dealer: “Factory pressure is not as 
great as the public thinks. The factory 
wants ‘figures’ but they haven't tried to 
jam anything down my throat. The trou- 
ble is, some dealers want to sell the 
same way they did in 1947. Then they 
sold 40 or 50 cars a year and made 
money. But the picture has changed; 
since the volume race, everybody has 
started to deal closer. 

“Frankly, a franchise that can be 
canceled at any time is not of much 
value. But still it’s tough for the fac- 
tory to cancel out a dealer if he is doing 
a halfway decent job. One dealer is 
this area was doing a lousy job for three 
years before the threat to cancel was 
carried out.” 


Michigan Ford dealer: “Sure there’s 
plenty of factory pressure. What would 
you call it when they get you out of 
bed at midnight and tell you to arrange 
payment immediately for a load of cars? 

“They've given me a 10% increase in 
my quota for 1956. To get you to sell 
your quota, they purposely hold up spe- 


cial orders, or let special requests go 
unanswered. 

“The franchise? It’s nothing more 
than a piece of paper.” 


John Cavallo, New York City Ameri- 
can Motors dealer: “There’s no pressure 
on me to take cars. They might sug- 
gest that I increase my inventory—in 
fact, I’d like to increase it myself—but 
there’s no pressure. 

“The dealers who complain about fac- 
tory pressure are probably justified, but 
the factory-dealer arrangement is just 
too big a problem to buck.” 


Massachusetts Ford dealer: “I’m under 
continual pressure to order more cars. 
The zone manager continually asks ques- 
tions, calls me up, sends me letters ask- 
ing how I expect to obtain ‘penetration’ 
of market when I’m ordering fewer cars 
than a rival dealer. 

“The result is tighter deals and lower 
profits. And repossessions are going up; 
I’ve had more in the last year than in 
the five previous years. The deals are 
getting so bad that the bank refused 
four in one day, and they had to be 
peddled to four different finance com- 
panies.” . 


Washington General Motors dealer: 
“The factory pressure is continuous. 
If I don’t take more cars, they threaten 
to lift my franchise, they send me fewer 
of the popular models and colors—and 
give me less service on credit and other 
things. They force me to make deals 
that are poor business risks. 

“This unreasonable upping of quotas 
on senseless increases in percentage 
shares of national averages can’t con- 
tinue.” 


Jerry Slagle, Alexandria (Va.) Hudson 
dealer: “There has been absolutely no 
pressure put on me by the factory. Most 
independent factories are a lot nicer to 
dealers because they rely heavily on 
dealers to do a good job selling their 
cars. I take as many or as few cars 
as I desire.” 


Lansing Thoms, St. Louis Pontiac 
dealer: “There’s been no factory pres: 
sure as far as were concerned. I Lal 
no complaint with my franchise; it’s the 
best in the industry.” 


Nicholas J. Popovic, Cleveland Chrya 
ler-Plymouth dealer: “Chrysler Cor D) 
doesn’t put any pressure on. It’s all with 
Ford and GM. 

“Automobile selling is different from 
what is was. The house-to-house, door- 
bell ringing is out. Now it’s like a de 
partment store. You don’t need sales- 
men, you need clerks. We're all order 
takers now. We are like the super 
market where people come in, make theil : 
selection off the shelf and pay at the 
register on the way out. 

“I’m satisfied with my franchise. lve 
got a good product, and the franchise 
gives me the right to sell it and make 


a good living.” 
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Charles Goldner, Philadelphia Pack= 
ard and Nash dealer: “Factory press 
from Packard is nominal. Factory sales 
men try to push, just as salesmen nor 
mally do. 

“The market peak [for cars] has ail 
ready passed. The market is unbalanced, 
and dealers are demoralized. Dealers 
will be dumping cars on the market in 
bigger numbers than ever before. ; 

“The factory can help dealers make 
a greater profit by attempting to con- 
trol dealer prices and discourage sharp 
dealing and misleading advertising. But 
they won’t do that while there is a sell- 
ing race going on like this one.” 


Charles Kreisler, New York Oldsmobil 
dealer: “In the automobile business toda’ 
we have to match mass production with 
mass retail sales, and those of us who 
have adjusted to this new concept have: 
done this. Many retail dealers are com- 
plaining that they are unable to make 
the huge profits per car they made 1 
years ago. I can understand their think- 
ing, but in my opinion the time of large 
profits per sale has gone forever. The 
car market today is a buyer’s market; 
the customer is dictating what he will 


that GM, for example, has turned down 
an NADA offer to provide serial num- 
bers and other information on bootleg 
cars. Adds Claude S. Klugh, general 
manager of the 3,000-member Penn- 
sylvania Automotive Assn.: “How can 
GM be serious about bootlegging when 
they continue to manufacture motor 
vehicles in such large numbers that 
many dealers, in order to maintain . 
market penetration required of them, 
are forced to bootlegging as the only 
method of disposing of surplus 
vehicles?” 
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The bootlegger can pull sales away 
from the franchised dealer because he 
operates with less overhead. Many 
franchised dealers feel, too, that boot- 
leggers can more easily misrepresent 
models: for example, quote prices on a 
Ford Custom Ranch Wagon and offer 
a phenomenal discount but actually de- 
liver a less expensive Mainline Ranch 
Wagon. 


> In many areas, however, the boot- 
legger is becoming less of a problem. 
For one thing, franchised dealers are 


cutting prices so severely that they often 
match, or even undersell, the boot- 
legger. For another, many dealers are 
banding together and agreeing on a 
“packed” list price. This means that a 4 
customer visiting competitive dealers | 
in one area will get the same price and 
1 


the same discount; its effect is to re- 

duce the lure of the bootlegger. 
In some areas, heavily loaded dealers 9 

are actually co-operating with boot- | 

leggers. The franchised dealer provides : 

the bootlegger with a popular model 

which draws customers onto the boot- 


4 
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| PRESSURE” 


accept for a trade-in, and the customer 


is making the deal.” 


L. M. Stewart, St. Louis Chrysler- 
Plymouth dealer: “I have no quota, no 
pressure from the factory. But you need 

| no more evidence of the fact that pres- 
sure is being exerted [on many dealers] 
) than the fact that 8,000,000 new auto- 
| mobiles will be sold this year. 
“Demoralization is taking place in the 
automobile industry. Dealer advertising 
is fraudulent, deceptive and misleading. 
That kind of advertising will destroy 
public confidence in the business.” 


Detroit Chevrolet dealer: “Don’t use 
my name, but please give the factory 
hell for the pressure they're putting on 
dealers to take more cars. They just 
keep sending them, and we have to sell 
them at the lowest possible price. It 
cuts our profits to the bone. My planned 
sales are for 900 cars a year, but they 
expect me to sell 1,500 or 2,000. 

“The factory could stop bootlegging 
by cracking down on dealers who do it, 
but they don’t because they want boot- 
legging to continue. It’s just another 
way, as far as the factory is concerned, 
of selling cars. 

“It’s a tough competitive business, 
and a lot of dealers are going to get 
out of it. I may, if I start losing. What 
we need is a union to represent dealers 
to the factory.” 


Bill Kellas, Minneapolis Ford dealer: 
“Factory ‘pressure’ isn’t extensive. When 
I ask them to slow up, they seem to do 
so. I don’t like the word pressure; the 
factory tries to push retail sales by tell- 

_ing you new sales ideas. 

“My profits have doubled over the 
past year by pushing harder for greater 
volume, by watching our expenses and 
by making certain our sales force makes 
a good showing. 

“T know of one dealer who is in trou- 
ble, business-wise, but Ford is con- 
stantly sending in teams of sales and 
management experts to try to pull him 
out. The company pushes harder for a 
dealer to make a profit than it does on 
volume.” 


legger’s lot. The the bootlegger finds 
out what the customer wants, and offers 
to take him to the franchised dealer’s 
lot to pick out the model and color 
he’s after. He sells him on the idea that 
he, the bootlegger, gets a “special dis- 
count” from the dealer that the cus- 
tomer can’t get. They go to the fran- 
chised dealer, select the car, the boot- 
legger buys it from the dealer at in- 
voice price, adds $50 or $100 for his 
own profit, and sells it to the customer. 


> The final tactic which factory pres- 
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sure forces on dealers is misleading or 
downright fraudulent advertising. It’s 
often the only means a dealer has of 
keeping floor traffic up, although a few 
dealers seem to enjoy pitching the pub- 
lic a fast curve. According to Frank 
H. Yarnall, president of NADA, mis- 
leading dealer advertising is “the prin- 
ciple reason for the lack of profit that 
is accruing to dealers in this year (1955) 
of record sales” and “has had more to 
do with the chaotic condition in our in- 
dustry than any other single thing.” 

What do franchised dealers really 
want? Less factory pressure to sell 
more cars; reduced production, so. that 
supply doesn’t force prices down so 
low; effective protection against boot- 
legging; elimination of “stimulator” 
dealers in nearby areas—in fact, terri- 
torial exclusivity clauses if possible; 
faster delivery on cars specifically 
ordered; and — most of all — some 
changes in the “one-sided” franchise to 
eliminate “inequities.” 


> The history of the dealer franchise 
is a long and interesting one. The first 
franchise was granted to a steam and 
electric car dealer in 1898, and by 1902 
the franchise was commonplace in the 
industry. It was adopted not because 
dealers necessarily wanted it but be- 
cause it was the sole way factories 
could obtain the necessary capital to 
stay in business (in those days dealers 
made large deposits on ordered cars, 
were required to pay cash in full upon 
delivery). 

By 1920, most franchises were ex- 
tended from one year to an indefinite 
basis, but now they could be canceled 
by the manufacturer at any time with 
or without cause. This clause, probably 
the key to most dealer complaints to- 
day, was adopted for an innocent 
enough reason: to prevent a dealer 
from taking on competing makes of 
cars. 


> By 1925, the supply of cars began 
for the first time to exceed demand. 
This was the beginning of the present 
era of automobile retailing, for it was 
the turning point when emphasis went 
off production and on distribution. 

Dealer trade associations (particularly 
NADA) began in 1938 to place pressure 
on manufacturers to alter franchise 
agreements. This eventually led to an 
FTC investigation in 1938 which ulti- 
mately condemned automobile fran- 
chise agreements as inequitable. Later 
court decisions also labeled franchises 
as “one-sided” and “inequitable” con- 
tracts. 

At the suggestion of the Justice 
Dept. in 1949, auto makers removed 
exclusive representation, anti-bootleg- 
ging and territorial security provisions 
from franchise agreements. Manufac- 


turers can still prevent dealers from 
taking on competing lines (still a prev- 
alent practice today in small town and 
rural areas) through the usual cancella- 
tion provision. 


> To auto makers, the present franchise 
puts the balance of power where they 
feel it belongs. In order to move for- 
ward with the volume concept, man- 
ufacturers insist, they must be free to 
drop “unco-operative” dealers. They 
add, logically, that no company ever 
canceled the franchise of a “good” 
dealer. But they leave no doubt about 
who is going to evaluate the good and 
bad dealers. 

William F. Hufstader, General Mo- 
tors distribution vice-president, told the 
Senate subcommittee that “the fran- 
chise relationship has been evolved as 
the approach best suited to our type of 
product and to the mutuality of inter- 
ests exisiting between manufacturer and 
dealer.” Charles L. Jacobson, Chrysler 
Corp. sales vice-president, calls the 
franchise system “the most desirable for 
the car buyer, for the dealer and for 
the manufacturer.” 


> Few auto makers deny privately 
that the franchise is the ideal lever for 
the manufacturer to pry higher sales 
out of a dealer. Whether this consti- 
tutes “pressure,” though, is a bone of 
contention. GM claims that its “pres- 
sure” consists of no more than pointing 
to dealers the growth of the economy, 
both nationally and locally, and “citing 
increases in population, employment 
and income, and other factors that 
mean a larger potential market for 
them.” 

Chrysler’s Jacobson claims so-called 
factory pressure is sometimes misunder- 
stood, adds that “a certain degree of 
persuasiveness to sell goods is vitally 
needed and used in all of business that 
operates in a dynamic, expanding and 


Chrysler’s C. L. Jacobson: factory 
pressure is sometimes misunderstood 


highly competitive economy. The am- 
bitious, energetic dealer,” Jacobson ex- 
plains, “who responds to the modern- 
day competitive challenge accepts per- 
suasive encouragement, just as he ap- 
plies persuasion to the members of his 
sales and service organization and they, 
in turn, persuade the public to buy. 
After all, this is the basis of profitable 
business and a prosperous economy.” 


> Auto makers, after the hubbub 
raised at the recent subcommittee hear- 
ings, seem prone to make some fran- 
chise concessions they were reluctant 
to make before. Interestingly, however, 
these concessions are still within the 
present franchise framework and don’t 
constitute any radical departure. 

Although GM_ president Harlow 
Curtice announced extension of GM's 
franchise agreement to five years, it 
still retains its cancellation with-or- 
without - cause clause. Cancellation, 
however, leaves the manufacturer open 
to possible litigation because of the 
dealer’s investment in his dealership. 
GM’s move leaves its dealers in only a 
slightly more comfortable position: they 
have five years instead of one between 
the time when franchises come up for 
renewal. 

The other significant changes in 
franchise agreements, interestingly, 
came from American Motors Corp. and 
Studebaker-Packard Corp., the two in- 
dependents which (according to their 
dealers) place less “pressure” than the 
Big Three on dealers. American Motors 
president George Romney recently an- 
nounced an eight-point program for 
strengthening its “partnership relations” 
with its dealers which, in effect, give 
dealers a strong voice in franchise can- 
cellations and franchise terms. The pur- 
pose of the new program, Romney ex- 
plains, is to avoid “unsound practices 
that have crept into automotive mer- 
chandising.” 

Studebaker-Packard’s new 10-point 
program, announced by general sales 
manager William A. Keller, is more 
specific than American Motors’ plan. 
Studebaker dealers, according to Keller, 
now have indefinite franchises, need 
not accept cars unless they are specif- 
ically ordered, can handle competitive 
lines, can terminate their franchise at 
any time, cannot have their franchise 
canceled without cause, can pass on 
the franchise to survivors in case of 
a dealer’s death. 


> To NADA and its dealers, however, 
the franchise is still a “booby-trap.” 
NADA’s Bell points out that while auto 
dealers would like to settle their prob- 
lems “within the family,” dealers may 
be forced to seek legislation as a solu- 
tion. Bell hints that two pieces of legis- 
lation are ready for introduction early 
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in the next Congress, adds that over- 
tures from at least two manufacturers 
makes him “hopeful” that legislation 
won't be necessary. 

Since so much of the economy hinges 
on automobile production and sales, 
dealers’ efforts to change their fran- 
chise agreements can be considered an 
economic bombshell. If dealers are no 
longer “forced” to accept and sell a 
maximum number of cars, the national 
economic effects could be extensive. 


> However well dealers fare, their com- 
plaints give momentum to an idea that 
NADA suggested many years ago: the 
automobile supermarket. As the need 
for greater volume rises, the industry 
may well have to turn to the super- 
market-type of retailing operation. 
NADA’s Bell points out that it has ad- 
vantages to the retailer who could deal 
in various makes of cars, choose those 
he wants to market. The problem of 
building up brand preference would 
place even greater pressure on man- 
ufacturers’ national advertising. 

Bell adds, however, that such a sys- 
tem would not be without weaknesses. 
For example, the complicated engineer- 
ing of today’s cars requires that service- 
men be expertly trained; handling 
more than one make of car means mon- 


umental servicing and parts problems 


for the dealer. Then, too, there’s the 
problem of spreading sales efforts across 
several lines of cars instead of concen- 
trating on one. These two problems, 
according to a Tide cross-country sur- 
vey of dealers (see p. 34), are the major 
reasons why dealers oppose such a 
multi-line retailing system by better 
than five to one. 


> As dealer stocks continue to rise and 


American Motors’ George Romney: 
program to avoid unsound practice 


GM's W. F. Hufstader: the franchise 
is best suited to our product 


manufacturers begin to reflect doubt 
that 1956 sales will match 1955 (Amer- 
ican Motors’ Romney forecasts a 9% 
sales slump in 1956), the pressure to 
find a solution to dealers’ dilemmas will 
become even greater. The new Senate 
subcommittee hearings on “abuses in 
the automobile industry,” scheduled to 
start January 19, and the NADA’s an- 
nual convention (Washington, D.C., 
January 28-February 1) will undoubt- 
edly break the situation wide open. The 
eventual outcome will probably follow 
one of three courses: 

e Dealers will get what they want: a 
non-cancelable franchise. If they get 
it (and it’s highly unlikely), auto makers 
will find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to pressure dealers into accepting more 
cars than they want. Total new car 
sales would certainly decline as a re- 
sult, and manufacturers’ hopes of a 
10,000,000-car year by 1960 would be 
thoroughly dashed. 

© Dealers will get a franchise more to 
their liking: a change in the cancella- 
tion clause from 90 days to a year (or 
perhaps longer), a stronger voice in 
cancellation hearings, some means of 
coping with undue factory pressure, 
probably some protection against boot- 
legging. The effect would be to make 
the dealer the “independent business- 
man” he wants to be, might reduce new 
car sales slightly. This is the most 
probable outcome. 

© Dealers will get only token improve- 
ments in their franchise. The result 
would be even lower dealer profits, 
higher dealer mortality, more boot- 
leggers, more of a cry for automobile 
supermarkets, possibly some legislation 
by election-minded politicians and con- 
tinuing high sales. 
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ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


Ad of the Month 


January’s kudos go to a delight- 
fully distinctive automobile ad (see 
cut). It’s the first advertising I’ve 
seen for the Volkswagen and the 
Continental flavor seems just right 
for this car. If the campaign con- 
tinues during the year, it will blow 
a refreshing breeze down automo- 
bile’s ad alley. 


By Lester Leber 


With such ads this little car may 
yet be able to make a small but 
appreciable dent in the American 
automobile market. 


Looking back at Xmas 


With Yuletide still close enough 
to be remembered vividly, certain 
efforts from the marketing fratern- 


In love with 


the Volkswagen 


oO 


Volkswagen werk Weltsburg / Germany 


AD OF THE MONTH 
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ity are worth comment. First of all, 
business gifts reached a new high. 
The broadcasting industry was 
probably most lavish. Girls who do 
no more than type orders to TV 
stations received hundreds of dol- 
lars worth of loot. The presidents 
of some companies decided the 
largesse was unhealthy for all 
concerned and wrote to suppliers, 
thanking them for past services, 
and requesting that no gifts be sent 
to their employees. (You can expect 
more letters like this next year.) 

As John Sasso pointed out in his 
column two weeks ago, there was 
a certain amount of phoniness in 
using Christmas messages for sell- 
ing. But some companies handled 
the situation with eminent good 
taste. Santa Claus pausing for a 
bowl of Jell-O left by the chimney 
was completely in tune with the 
season and with the product’s past 
advertising. Much the same can be 
said of Bell Telephone’s promoting 
extension phones. Although it’s a 
pun, “The Xmas gift that rings a 
bell” is a neat bit of phrasing. 
Another pun that did not go wrong 
is “The one gift he didnt figure 
on—but he will!” for Monroe’s port- 
able executive calculator. 

In the packaging field so many 
wonderful decanters were available 
for liquor that it’s hard to single 
out any one for praise. Outside of 
potables, Holmes & Edwards de- 
serves a pat on the back for its 
Silver Sampler, a red velvet boot 
holding four demi-tasse spoons in 
different patterns, enabling the re- 
cipient to choose the desired de- 
sign in a complete set of silver and 
keep the spoons “to remind her 
how wonderful you are.” 

As for gimmicks, there was the 
newspaper ad inviting you to call 
ULster 2-2700 “for the most ex- 
citing family gift.” Turned out to 
be a recorded message for Fedders 
Air Conditioning. 

All in all, it was a happy, hilar- 
ious holiday whose observance, in- 
cluding excesses, was another mani- 
festation of our booming economy. 

Let’s hope this year will be just 
as obstreperous. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Have you seen color TV's “supermarket spectaculars’’? 


RCA’s master plan to sell color TV 


® Last month RCA launched a tree-part drive to sell sets. 


@ If the plan works, color TV could be closer than you think. 


® Here is RCA‘s master plan to put color across fast. 


The path to color television’s pot of 
gold is strewn with stumbling blocks 
—mainly high-priced sets and apathetic 
set makers hoping for a low-price tube. 
Nobody knows this better, nor is work- 
ing harder in the other direction, than 
the Radio Corp. of America. Recently, 
RCA cut color set prices (its latest table 
model retails for $695), launched this 
significant three-pronged drive to mar- 
ket the sets: 

e Stepped-up color programing: To 
lure consumers into RCA dealer stores 
RCA’s NBC-TV arm must go still be- 
yond its present schedule of 40 hours of 
color programing a month (double a 
year ago). NBC-TV thus intends to 
colorcast this and next month several 
hour-long dramas. 

© More color-equipped TV stations: In 
April Chicago’s WNBQ-TV will become 
an all-color station, 10 hours a day of 
local and network programing. After 
WNBQ-TV goes all-color, New York’s 
WRCA-TV and Los Angeles’ KRCA-TV 
will follow suit. RCA obviously expects 
WNBQ-TV to lead NBC affiliates into 
all-color (only 104 affiliates can now 


re-transmit network color shows, 31 af- 
filiates can originate live and filmed 
color shows). 


> “To sell color TV, you must show it”: 
as color programing grows, believes 
RCA, the public must be helped to see 
it. Merchandising color requires plenty 
of missionary work on the part of RCA 
distributors and dealers and NBC-TV’s 
owned & operated stations. 


> Of RCA’s three ways to put color 
over, the most important is doubtlessly 
the last—whetting the consumer’s ap- 
petite for color when disposable income 
is high. Most of the hustle in promoting 
color at the moment comes from New 
York’s WRCA-TV. Charles R. Denny, 
vice-president of NBC’s owned stations 
and spot sales, is using the network’s 
flagship as a pilot operation for other 
NBC owned & operated stations. “This 
is the beginning of a number of efforts 
which will be spearheaded by WRCA- 
TV and the RCA Victor distributors in 
the New York area to make color tele- 
vision available to the maximum num- 
ber of people possible.” 


How Polk sells color TV sets 


Discounter Sol Polk, president of 
Chicago’s Polk Bros., is glad to hear 
that Chicago’s WNBQ-TV will in April 
become an all-color TV station. None- 
theless, Polk has been selling color TV 
sets all along thanks to this simple 
formula: Sell the classes and get some 
exposure, then sell the masses.” 

Polk, -who handles RCA, CBS-Co- 
lumbia, Philco, Admiral, Motorola and 
Westinghouse color TV sets—in short, 
any he can get his hands on—thinks 
both manufacturers and dealers may 
have to lose money on color TV before 
making any. However, Polk’s 10-store 
chain, which started pushing color TV 
for last October’s World Series, snapped 
up 500 21-inch RCA sets after RCA 
announced that WNBQ-TV. would go. 
all color. © paw eed 

Polk has several merchandising meth- 
ods for getting at his immediate target 
market: people with influence, par- 
ticularly community leaders. Recently 
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he sent brightly colored cigarets to 
1,000 executives, most Chicago adver- 
tising men. Currently, he’s trying to 
interest antenna makers in pastel an- 
tennas to distinguish the home of a 
color set owner. Sametime, 25 Polk 
salesmen make selective calls and 
follow-ups on Polk’s black & white TV 
customers. 

When a tavern buys a color set, 
Polk salesmen put up colored stream- 
ers, window cards and even neon signs 
announcing the arrival of color TV. 

To hustle future color sales, Polk 
will allow the purchaser of any black 
& white set full trade-in allowance on 
any color set bought by February 1, 
1957. (CBS-Columbia, which had a 
similar trade-in plan for two weeks 
before Christmas, claims it sold more 
than 357 19-inch color sets that way. 
Polk also will prepay freight “to any 
place in America” on any color set 
ordered. 


RCA color promotions in December 
are an example of what Denny has in 
mind and what you can expect soon in 
other major cities. The promotions be- 
gan with a series of meetings between 
Max E. Buck, WRCA-TV’s director of 
advertising, promotion & merchandising 
and two key RCA-TV set distributors: 
Dave Oreck, sales vice-president of 
Bruno-New York, and James Cohan, ad 
manager of Krisch-Radisco (New Jer- 
sey). Figuring that supermarkets are 
excellent spots for demonstrating color 
TV, the trio arranged for demonstra- 
tions in Manhattan’s London Terrace 
supermarket and four National Grocery 
Co. supermarkets in New Jersey. 


> After the supermarkets themselves 
used thousands of bag stuffers to invite 
customers to come see color TV, Bruno 
and Krisch-Radisco installed 21-inch 
RCA color receivers in the super- 
markets the first week in December. 
WRCA-TV’s Buck then unleashed a 
barrage of spot TV announcements urg- 
ing listeners to see “RCA compatible 
color television on the latest RCA Vic- 
tor sets” at the participating markets. 
The RCA philosophy: “If shoppers see 
the one hour and 40 minutes of color 
shows each afternoon (Matinee Thea- 
ter, Jinx’s Diary, Howdy Doody), they 
may hunger for spectaculars and other 
nighttime and weekend programs in 
color.” 

To hypo consumer hunger, Manhat- 
tan’s London Terrace supermarket ran 
full-page ads in three New York dailies 
heralding the color showings. National 
also advertised color TV in spreads in 
18 daily and weekly New Jersey news- 
papers, then distributed more than 
250,000 reprints of the ads to homes in 
northern Jersey. Buck’s men, meantime, 
festooned exteriors and interiors of the 
stores with plugs for color programs 
(see cut). 

Buck reports that spot checks during 
the week-long promotion indicate that 
only one out of every 300 shoppers had 
ever seen color TV. Store managers 
report they had record traffic counts 
during the color showings. And most 
important (to RCA, at least), distribu- 
tor Bruno found sales definitely on the 
upswing. 


> Scarcely content with their super- 
market spectacular, Buck and Bruno 
three days later launched a special 
“Christmas Color Television Festival” in 
& around RCA’s home in Rockefeller 
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Center. Knowing that the famed Rocke- 
_ feller promenade and Christmas tree 
are crowd pullers (150,000 a day), they 
installed a battery of color sets in lob- 
-bies, a bank, lounges in Radio City 
Music Hall. 

With this experience under their belt, 
WRCA-TV and Bruno have further 
plans to increase the estimated 5,000 
color set circulation in New York City. 
They recently put three sets in the res- 
taurant of Brooklyn’s Abraham & 
Straus department store, where shop- 
pers are urged to stop for tea, watch 
NBC-TV’s color show, Matinee Theater. 

In addition, a newly formed color 
promotion unit, set up jointly by Buck 
and Oreck, will run showings of color 
TV in schools (using educational pro- 
grams as the springboard), in garden 
clubs and before women’s clubs. 


> It’s this kind of color TV promotion 
(especially—operation supermarket) that 
will probably spread to owned & oper- 
ated stations. Chicago’s WNBQ general 
manager Jules Herbuveaux and sales 
director John Keys already are paving 
the way for all-color conversion in April 
by regularly providing 120 RCA dealers 
in Chicago with display posters listing 
dates and times of upcoming color 
shows. In addition, Chicago’s RCA Vic- 
tor Distributing Co. sponsors the RCA 
Color Theater every Monday morning 
(10:30-11 am.). WNBQ plugs this 
show with newspaper ads: “See it in 
full color on an RCA color set.” 


> When WNBQ-TV goes _all-color, 
RCA intends also to use the station for 
demonstrating color equipment to other 
TV station operators eager to convert 
to color. The immediate goal for 
WNBQ-TV’s color switch: raising Chi- 
cago’s color set circulation above to- 
day’s estimated 1,200 to 1,500 sets (175 
color sets were sold immediately after 
announcement of WNBQ-TV’s color 
conversion). 

RCA has similar plans for NBC’s 
other owned & operated stations. In 
Los Angeles (where set circulation is 
around 1,100), KRCA promotion man- 


This sort of supermarket promotion spreads next to Chicago, Los Angeles 


ager Jack Kanaston already sends a 
complete color schedule to RCA dis- 
tributors who in turn send them to 
1,150 RCA dealers in southern Cali- 
fornia. Kanaston plans a series of de- 
partment store tea parties built around 
Matinee Theater, also distribution of 
color sets to women’s organizations. 

In Cleveland (where color sets prob- 
ably number a meager 100 or so), 
WNBK runs tie-in campaigns with de- 


partment stores and is working on dis- 
tribution of free TV Guide subscriptions 
to every color TV set owner in greater 
Cleveland. 


> If RCA’s master plan to put color TV 
over fast works as hoped, NBC board 
chairman Sylvester L. (Pat) Weaver's 
prediction may be right. In 1956, said 
he last month: “color is going to really 
explode.” 


A Tide check of TV set makers 


Hoffman Electronics Corp., which 


Bulls and bears 


on color TV 
in 1956 


At the moment, say the industry’s 
best guessers, there are probably 
55,000 color TV sets in use in the 
U.S. Television Age reported in No- 
vember, however, that there were 
only 26,942 color TV sets in the 


country. 
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shows as wide a variance when it 
comes to color set production this 
year. As for color TV soon, the in- 
dustry divides roughly into big bulls, 
little bulls and bears: 

Biggest bull, of course, is RCA, 
which claims it made 1,000 color sets 
a week in the last half of last year— 
and sold them (at $795 per set and 
up). RCA plans to produce twice as 
many this year’s first half, thinks its 
own total color set production for 
the year will reach 200,000. Other 
somewhat optimistic set makers: 
General Electric, which estimates this 
year’s industry production at 150,000; 


puts industry production at 300,000; 
Emerson, which expects 500,000 color 
sets this year, 1,500,000 in 1957. The 
Radio - Electronics - Television Manu- 
facturers Assn. thinks the industry 
will turn out 250,000 sets this year. 

Motorola, which made 15,000 color 
sets last year, is less bullish, expects 
an industry total of 50,000 this year. 
Sylvania Electric, without a color 
set so far, starts volume production 
in April. 

Bears about color, with little or no 
production planned: CBS-Columbia, 
Admiral, Hallicrafter, Zenith. 
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Celanese’s marketer Brooks: Get the right people, then head them in the right direction 


elanese’s new market strategy 


Energetic John W. Brooks at 38 has 
one of the toughest marketing jobs in 
the U.S. He’s marketing director, a 
newly created post, of giant Celanese 
Corp. of America’s Textile division. The 
Textile division, leading producer of 
acetate yarn, accounts for close to half 
of all U.S. acetate yarn sales. But 
since 1950, the acetate business has 
been dipping steadily: production that 
year, the postwar peak one, totaled 335 
million Ibs. (filament yarn); last year 
production had slumped to 197.9 mil- 
lion Ibs.* 


Since the Textile division accounts 
for close to 70% of all Celanese sales 
(other divisions make chemicals and 


*Part of the dip is attributable to generally lower 
denier of most acetate yarn now being produced. 
Before World War II, average denier was 120; 
today it’s close to 100. Lower denier, or thickness, 
means finer yarn, less weight. Production figures 
are from the Textile Economics Bureau. 
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It has a new marketing department and a new director. 

The marketing job: To pull Celanese out of a severe sales slump. 
Here’s why Celanese chose John Brooks as marketing director. 
And here’s how Brooks expects to do his tough job. 


plastics), Celanese has suffered a sales 
dip, too—from 1950’s sales total of 
$232.5 million to $147.6 million last 
year. Brooks’ job, as tough as any you 
can think of, is to push sales back up 
in an industry besieged by everything 
from the new miracle fibers to a general 
textile slump. 

After six months of hard study, 
Celanese last September formed a mar- 
keting department consolidating these 
formerly separate departments under 
one man’s direction: Sales, advertising 
and merchandising of all yarn; industrial 
yarn sales; export sales; customer serv- 
ices and a newly formed application 
and product development department. 


> To head that complex structure (see 
chart), Celanese needed a man who 
not only could understand every posi- 


tion on the marketing team but who 
had a solid merchandising background 
as well. John P. Holmes, then the tex- 
tile division’s merchandising vice-presi- 
dent (and now a Celanese vice-presi- 
dent and a director), chose Brooks, who 
had joined Celanese early in 1955 as 
general merchandising manager after 
six years as vice-president & general 
sales manager of Springs Mills. 


Explains Holmes: “We needed a good 
merchandising man for the job and 


Brooks had a proven sales record at. 


Springs Mills.” Further, Brooks im- 
pressed Holmes as “rather fearless, not 
afraid to move” and “appeared to 
grasp a situation quickly” and know 
what to do about it. 

As director of the new marketing de- 
partment, Brooks, Boston-bred and Har- 
vard-educated, says his job boils down 
to this: “To put the right people in the 
right places” and to organize his forces 
so that “everybody is going in the same 
direction.” As for the direction, Brooks 
figures that the major key to boosting 
Textile division sales is to “help our 
customers help themselves.” 
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Celanese’s actual customers, of 
course, are mills who weave yarn into 
cloth. However, Celanese must also 
work closely with converters, who pro- 
cess and dye cloth, and with cutters, 
who turn the cloth into finished prod- 
ucts, such as dresses and blouses. 


> By carefully checking customer 

wants even before acetate yarn produc- 

tion begins, Brooks’ department be- 

lieves it can make a major contribution 
| toward health for the acetate business 
_ in general, Celanese in particular. In 
| other words, if customers get what they 
| need, in terms of quality and quantity, 
chances of gluts (and price fluctuations) 
in the market are greatly reduced, en- 
thusiasm for acetate and acetate prod- 
ucts is greatly enhanced. 

Thus, just where Celanese’s market- 
ing process begins is a good question. 
On the mill level, the applications and 
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DIR., MARKET RESEARCH 
J. F. KURIE 


CLUBS RELATIONS 
MRS. K. HAMMER 


DIR., ADVERTISING & 
SALES PROMOTION 
MRS. J. WALLACE 


FASHION CO-ORDINATOR 


product development division helps 
mills discover new ways to use Celanese 
fiber by thinking up new end-use prod- 
ucts for the fiber. Sametime, Celanese 
salesmen are alert to customer com- 
plaints and suggestions, seek to tailor 
what they sell to customers’ needs. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of 
Celanese’s distribution gamut, fabric 
and fashion experts constantly watch 
style and trends, consumer tastes. Work- 
ing with cutters and converters, they 
seek to promote new fabrics and fash- 
ions made of Celanese acetate yarn. 
Celanese is not only out to promote 
acetate, but to promote blending acetate 
with other yarns to make new and dif- 
ferent fabrics. 

The portion of Celanese’s marketing 
strategy the average consumer sees is 
its hefty consumer advertising cam- 
paign, for which it spends some $2,000,- 
000 a year (via Ellington & Co.). Last 


DIRECTOR OF MARKETING 
J. W. BROOKS 
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DIR., WOMEN'S 
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MRS. N. GEER 


MERCHANDISE MGR., 
WOVEN FABRIC PROMOTION 
H. W. VERVOORT 


MERCHANDISE MGR., 
KNIT FABRIC PROMOTION 
G. C. HEIN 


MERCHANDISE MGR., 
CONVERTER RELATIONS 
(To be appointed) 


DIR., FABRIC STYLING 
CO-ORDINATION 


DIR.. WOVEN FABRIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
D. M. GEORG 


fall, for example, Celanese ran ads in 
fashion, women’s service and other 
magazines promoting the “Opulent 
Look” (see cut). Recently, Celanese has 
run ads in newspapers, making local 
campaigns a 1956 possibility. 


> To meet the rough competition from 
such other synthetic yarns as nylon, 
Orlon and the like, Celanese is pro- 
moting Arnel. Though it is an acetate 
yarn, it has the attributes of the so- 
called miracle fibers: it is quick-drying, 
wrinkle-resistant and needs little iron- 
ing. “Nobody,” comments Brooks, 
“wants to spend a lot of time today 
taking care of clothes.” 

In industrial sales, Brooks looks te 
Fortisan 36, a heavy denier fiber, to 
expand sales. An adaptation of its 
regular Fortisan, used for upholstery 
and drapery fabrics, Fortisan 36 can 
be used for heavy-power transmission 


HOW CELANESE’S NEW MARKETING DEPARTMENT OPERATES 
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the WOM AN’S VIEWPOINT 


By Dorothy Diamond ® 


Better labeling urged 


for detergent cartons 


Although boxed soaps and de- 
tergents compete side-by-side on 
supermarket shelves, there is an 
important difference in their pack- 
aging. Premium offers and ex- 
travagant claims are common to 
both. But whereas the word “soap” 
is usually boldly and 
proudly emblazoned 
on a carton, the word 
“detergent” is usually 
buried in small type 
in an inconspicuous 
place. 

Whatever the reason 
for this reticence about 
detergents, I regard it 
as a mistake. Surely, in 
an era when all sorts 
of technical terms are 
thrown at us in adver- 
tising copy, the word “detergent” is 
not too formidable. And _ surely, 
knowing that modern grocery shop- 
ping is a speedy affair, manufactur- 
ers should not expect women to 
scrutinize a package in scholarly 
fashion to ascertain its contents. 
Lack of adequate product identifi- 
cation would seem to me to hinder 
impulse buying and brand switches. 

One package on the shelves 
goes so far as to promise purchas- 
ers that they can “stop doing 
dishes” since the dishes will now 
“do” themselves. Having  de- 
parted this far from the truth, it 
does not bother to reveal, even in 
a footnote, whether it falls into the 
soap or detergent camp. Though 
it was being pushed by a special 
sale offer, my ignorance as to its 
true nature prevented me from 
buying it. 


Boat industry aims 
to lure wives aboard 


Cruising the waters of Long Is- 
land Sound last summer was a sail- 
boat that bore the whimsical (and 
revealing) name of “Mother’s Mink 
Coat.”. Realizing that a wife does 
not always surrender in a family 
dispute over purchase of a boat, 
the outboard industry, heretofore a 
strictly masculine domain, is now 
paying considerable attention to 
“The Woman’s Viewpoint.” 

Departing from its former sales 
strategy, Johnson Motors, of Wau- 
kegan (Ill.), a leader in the field, 
now distributes a sprightly hand- 
book for women called “Ladies 
Aboard.” Illustrated with humor- 
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ous line drawings, it dwells on the 
ease of picnic meals and entertain- 
ing afloat and gives suggestions on 
beauty care, appropriate clothes 
and safety. So that no wife need 
feel like an ignorant land-lubber, 
one chapter defines common nau- 
tical terms. 


Both to please the thousands of 
women who have succumbed to 
boating, and to convert 
others to the sport, the 
outboard has become 
style-conscious. Taking 
a cue from the automo- 
bile industry, Johnson 
has streamlined its 1956 
models and developed 
two-tone body combi- 
nations, which may 
eventually become as 
prevalent on the water- 
ways as on highways. 
As another lure to 
women, Johnson has trimmed its 
engines with stainless steel, con- 
cealed the controls, and replaced 
the traditional green color with 
“holiday bronze.” 


Rug revival advised 
for carpet industry 


In an attempt to diagnose why 
carpet sales have been static, El- 
liott Petersen, a vice-president of 
Alexander Smith, has with con- 
siderable perception pointed an 
accusing finger at the industry 
itself and its single-minded devo- 
tion to wall-to-wall carpeting. 

As a result of its infatuation 
with this one method of floor coy- 
ering, Petersen charged that the 
industry has: 1) priced itself out 
of the $10,000 to $12,000 house 
market and antagonized women 
who cannot afford the luxury of 
wall-to-wall; 2) given no other 
choice to women who regard it 
as impractical; and 3) pushed a 
product that is unsuitable to post- 
war living conditions, especially 
the increased mobility of our pop- 
ulation. An aura of permanency 
no longer surrounds the purchase 
of a home. Job shifts, and the 
tendency to buy a better house 
when income increases, have cre- 
ated a real need for a more port- 
able floor covering. 

Petersen’s remedy—that the in- 
dustry follow the lead of shelter 
magazines and promote the sale 
of rugs as high-style accessories— 
is sensible indeed and one that 
should have been adopted a icng 
time ago. 


belts, high-pressure hose, conveyor 
belts, truck tires, etc. 


Because of his varied duties, Brooks 
at the moment has no set daily routine. 
He commutes at least once a week from 
New York to Charlotte (N. C.), where 
the company’s manufacturing is located, 
and consequently where the sales and 
other marketing departments are _lo- 
cated, with one exception. That is 
the merchandising wing, which is head- 
quartered in New York City, a key fab- 
ric and fashion center. 


> To co-ordinate the marketing depart- 
ment’s operation, Brooks, whose job 
might be called that of “overseer,” 
meets every other week with a market- 
ing co-ordination committee. Its mem- 
bers, beside Brooks: general merchan- 
dising manager Paul White; general 
sales manager J. G. Boston; industrial 
sales manager G. W. Ewald; applica- 
tions & product development director 
R. G. Stoll; customer services manager 
W. E. Bassett. Also present are repre- 
sentatives of the Textile division’s man- 
ufacturing, technical and controller’s 
departments. 


These sessions allow members of the 
marketing team both to forecast sales 
and to work out plans with which to 
achieve them. So far this year, Celanese 
(as well as industry) sales are up some- 
what over last year, which makes the 
team think better times are ahead. 
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Celanese ad: A local newspaper 
campaign is probably next 
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BRINGS YOU = QUICK-FROZEN 


raen-Frech 


id-Time Kentucky 
dan-Crisc Crust: 


CHICKEN POT PIE 


“You gat olf at the gissdnesy 


and none of tho fuss and bother,” 


Sith 4 


Campbell's Soup, Swift, Libby, Armour vie for the newest food market. . . 


Meat pies: a marketing battle royal 


Morton created. 


is just beginning. 


The food giants rush to cash in on a market Swanson and 


The two pioneers have sold out to larger firms, but the battle 


© Price cutting and poor quality products from smaller firms 
present the giants with formidable problems. 


Here’s how the major entrants in the newest food field hope to 


preserve their market and keep it prospering. 


In 1952, U.S. consumers bought 
50,000 dozen frozen meat pies. Last 
year, sales skyrocketed to 25,000,000 
dozen. Such galloping progress has 
catapulted meat pies onto the second 
rung on the frozen food sales ladder, 
exceeded only by orange juice. Yet, 
while meat pies sweep past supermarket 
check-out counters at a dizzy pace, 
virtually half the population has still 
to taste them. 


The big lure of meat pies for con- 
sumers is obvious: they fit easily the 
convenience fetish that is revolution- 
izing U.S. housekeeping. As television, 
for example, eats up more & more 
leisure time, the U.S. housewife tends 
to buy more & more prepared foods. 
Last year, these giant food companies 
entered the frozen meat pie business: 
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Campbell’s Soup, which bought Swan- 
son; Continental Baking, which bought 
Morton; Swift & Co. and Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, which entered the 
thriving field by broadening their prod- 
uct lines. 


> The big food companies regard meat 
pies as a way to expand from the com- 
modity business into the higher profit 
specialty business—but with the poten- 
tial market still a mass one. (The larg- 
est packaged food company, General 
Foods, has, of course, been in the busi- 
ness for some time through its Birds 
Eye division.) 

The parade of the giants into the 
meat pie business, however, is not with- 
out some formidable marketing prob- 
lems. The same thing that attracts the 


giants also attracts the little fellows, 
who, having limited advertising 
money, often use price as their sales 
weapon. In the last year, non-adver- 
tised frozen meat pie brands have cut 
price as much as 30-40¢ a dozen, while 
the established national brands were 
forced (by the cost of carcass fowl) to 
raise their prices by 10¢ a dozen. Car- 
cass fowl, which represents 70% of the 
cost of the pies, has risen 9-11¢ a lb. 
over the past year, reflecting the fact 
that the meat pie industry is not the 
largest consumer of such meat. 

The way many small marketers (it’s 
said that at least 100 companies are in 
the frozen meat pie business) lower 
price presents a second and equally 
formidable problem for the giants: as 
price goes down, so does meat content 
of their pies. While big concerns wryly 
say that many smaller firms turn out 
excellent “vegetable pies,” they are 
plainly worried. About a year ago, 
Swanson had some 30% of the meat 
pie market, with Birds Eye and Morton 
taking 22% apiece. Now such figures 


_ show Swanson down to 22% with Birds 


Eye and Morton both at around 20%. 
Further, the big companies claim re- 
search shows it is quality and high 
meat content that impels consumers to 
try meat pies in the first place. The re- 
search indicates that consumers who 
(Continued on page 46) 
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FROZEN PIES — 


American Viscose Corp. 
American Character Doll Co. 
Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co. 
Birge Co., Inc. 
E. L. Bruce 
Caloric Stove Corp. 
Connecticut Chemical Research Corp. 
Culligan, Inc. 
Daystrom Furniture Corp., Inc. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Dormeyer Corp. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Edison Chemical Co. 
General Dynamics Corp. 
Glass Containers Manufacturers Institute 
Hobart Manufacturing Co. 
International Molded Plastics, Inc. 
International Salt Co., Inc. 
The Kalart Co., Inc. 
The Lau Blower Co. 
Lee, Ltd. 
Lettuce, Inc. 
Lorentzen Hardware Manufacturing Corp. 
Magla Products 
The Maybelline Co. 
Morton Salt Co. 
Motor Wheel Corp. 
Outboard Marine & Manufacturing Co. 
Paulsboro Manufacturing Co. 
Pioneer Rubber Co. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 
Polk Miller Products Corp. 
A. H. Pond Co., Inc. 
The Rath Packing Co. 
0. M. Scott & Sons Co. 
Stern’s Nurseries 
Union Underwear Co., Inc. 
The Weather-Proof Co. 
Webster-Chicago Corp. 
Weco Products Co, 
Whirlpool Corp. 
r Whitehouse Co. 
The J. B. Williams Co. 
Woman’s Day, Inc. 
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ring the first nine months of this year, 51 ad- 
isers entered network television for the first 
le. 

| 44 of these new advertisers were on NBC 

| 42 of them were on NBC exclusively 

ting new advertisers, keeping old ones, NBC 
ed 195 satisfied sponsors during this period 
compared to 109 for the next network, and 77 
the third network. More advertisers than the 
rt two networks combined. 

: BC has proved itself the pioneer network, 
th its new programming patterns and sales 
ins: Today - Home - Tonight, NBC Matinee 
| 


ater and Color Spectaculars. 
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NBC has proved itself the creative network, 
with its Wide Wide World, Medic, NBC Opera 
Theatre, Project 20 and the exciting and uni- 
versally-imitated Spectaculars...with its new per- 
sonalities and its unending search for new talent. 

NBC has proved itself the follow-through net- 
work. Extensive merchandising is available to 
every product on NBC Television; every program 
is backed by extensive promotion. 

Why not join up? There’s still room for new 
members...and you'll soon discover that the re- 


wards are great. 


Bveting toe TG television 


First quarter ad budgets 


If the volume of direct mail you 
receive in 1956’s first quarter seems 
unusually high, don’t be surprised; 
exactly 50% of the advertisers, 
agencymen and public relations ex- 
ecutives on Tide’s Leadership Panel 
say their companies plan to increase 
their direct mail budgets during Janu- 
ary, February and March. 

Tide asked the executives on the 
Panel what budget changes they plan 
to make in the year’s first quarter. 
Three media, their answers disclose, 
should fare the best: direct mail, 
newspapers and business publications. 

Half the panel plans to up direct 
mail expenditures in 1956’s first three 
months; only 7% will spend less on 
direct mail, while 43% plan no 
change. Almost half (48%) of the 
Panel expect to increase their news- 
paper budget, a meager 8% will cut it 
down and the remaining 44% plan 
no change. Nearly as many Panelists 
(46%) will up their business paper ad- 
vertising, while 6% will spend less 
here. The remaining 48% will make 
no change. 

The biggest single group of adver- 
tisers who plan to cut one media 
(21%) say theyll slash consumer 
magazines. But the loss of this ad- 
vertising will be more than compen- 
sated by 38% of Panel companies 
who plan to step up their magazine 
ad budget; the remaining 41% plan 
no change, 

Network radio will probably suffer 
the most during 1956's first quarter. 
While 10% plan an increase in the 
budget, 17% will cut theirs (the re- 
maining 73% plan no change). Spot 
radio, on the other hand, is in for 
more ad money. Almost one-third of 
the Panelists plan spot radio increases, 
while only 8% will cut the budget 
and 62% will make no change. 


Other significant media _ shifts 
planned by the Panel for 1956's first 
quarter: 


e Television will continue to reap 
a bigger & bigger percentage of com- 
panies’ ad budgets in the first quarter. 
Network television will benefit from 
increased expenditures from 24% of 
Panel companies; 8% plan to spend 
less, the remaining 68% contemplate 


no change. Spot TV advertising will 
get an even larger slice, with 37% of 
the Panel planning to spend more 
money here; only 9% will cut their 
spot TV budget, while the remaining 
54% will not change it. 


e While a substantial number of ad- 
vertisers (64%) plan no change in 
outdoor advertising, there will be 
some slight shifts. One-fourth of the 
Panel will increase its outdoor budget, 
the remaining 11% will decrease it. 
Farm publications will remain fairly 
static: 23% of Panel companies plan 
increases, another 8% will cut back, 
69% plan no change. 


(Continued from page 43) 
get stuck with skimpy meat pies are 
likely to abandon all meat pies. 

The big brands, of course, look to 
Washington for help, hope the Food & 
Drug Administration will rule on qual- 
ity, minimum meat content and label- 
ing. Though hearings have been held, 
there is still no certainty that the Food 
& Drug Administration will comply. 


> Basically, the big makers say they 
will rely on 1) improving the quality 
of their pies (to a man, they agree that 
cutting the fish content, as happened, 
took the wind out of fish stick sales) 
and 2) stressing this improved quality 
in their advertising. Their priority effort 
though will be creating new flavors 
which can yield them specialized posi- 
tions in the market (currently, the top 
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selling meat pie is chicken, with turkey 
and beef behind). 

Thus Campbell Soup, which bought 
Swanson primarily to acquire its sales 
know-how for the new Campbell frozen 
soups, found itself right in the middle 
of a marketing problem. Campbell will 
concentrate on improving the quality 
of the entire Swanson line, but it will 
also soon market new types of pies. One 
major Campbell-Swanson project now 
in the laboratories: frozen chicken a la 
king, a product never successful before. 

General Foods’ marketing men eye 
chances for Birds Eye frozen fruit pies 
(Swanson and Morton both have them, 
with Morton dominating the market). 
That way, Birds Eye salesmen will gain 
a broader line and an additional weap- 
on in their fight for the limited frozen 
food cabinet space. 


@ 
Continental Baking bought Morton 
primarily as a product diversification 


move. Continental’s treasurer William 


Fisher explains: “The same _ people 
who’ve been running Morton will con- 
tinue to run it.” Nonetheless, Conti- 
nental is checking chances for frozen 
bread, and the acquisition of Morton 
can help that. Further, the resources 
of the parent company will make it 
easier for Morton to develop new 
flavors. Rumor has it that Morton will 
soon be out with a macaroni and cheese 
“meatless” main dish. 

Libby, McNeil & Libby is cur- 
rently building distribution city by city 
for the three basic meat pies as well 
as for cherry and apple pies, says it 
will soon have national distribution. 


> The trigger move in the frozen meat 
pie marketing battle, however, is Swift’s 
new product line, which includes pre- 
packaged frozen meat plus chicken, 
turkey, beef, lamb, pork and veal pies 
(Tide—October 22). Such a complete 
line could bring a top place to Swift in 
selling housewives more varied pre- 
pared foods. 

Swift claims it puts so much meat in 
its pies that it is forced to price them 
even higher than the established na- 
tional brands. Swift is also trying a 
new packaging approach—to give its 
pies “personality,” it stamps a smiling 
face on each wrapper. 

While the other major meat packer, 
Armour & Co., now sells only a frozen 
mincemeat pie (not yet in national dis- 
tribution) it’s an open secret that the 
concern will have a complete meat pie 
line soon. The first: a chili pie which 
Armour will test in the southwest. 


Caption—S, BAKER 
“Maybe if I turn my back on the 
sales chart, itll go up.” 
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Subscriptions: 


New Look 


for Daytime 


Television: 


Life Buys 
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The Reader’s Digest has finally released its first Audit Bureau of Circulations 
statement. The statement, covering the first six months of 1955, shows a net 
paid circulation (excluding bulk) of 10,098,849, the highest of any magazine. 


Of that circulation, 8,044,924 are subscriptions, 1,679,507 are newsstand, the rest 
(374,418) are school & college sales. 


The Digest, in releasing its first ABC statement, took great pains to point out 
that 80.3% of is new subscriptions are sold by direct mail, by far the cheapest 
form of circulation procurement. Only a scant 0.5% of its new subscriptions are 
sold by field selling forces, a circulation method which, commented the Digest, 
often involves “hard sell” methods of dubious value. 


As a result of its relatively inexpensive circulation methods, the Digest claims 
that 79.3% of its income comes from circulation, only 20.7% from ads, or just 
about the reverse of the usual figures for large publications. 


The Digest might have made further publishing history (but didn’t) if it had 
offered circulation information the Assn. of National Advertisers, for one, has 
long wanted from publishers. That is 1) the amount the magazine nets per 
subscription sold and 2) the subscription renewal percentage. 


Only from such information can advertisers really evaluate subscription circula- 
tion—for example, whether it is “pressured,” and, if so, to what extent. 


Even though participation and variety shows still dominate daytime television 
and boast the highest ratings, indications are that some revolutionary programing 
changes are due soen. 


While league-leading CBS-TV still boasts the highest ARB rating for the 3-4 p.m. 
EST slot (with its Bob Crosby Show and The Big Payoff), NBC-TV is impressed 
with its own entry, the new Matinee Theater, an hour-long color drama from 
Hollywood running each weekday afternoon. Matinee Theater shows an ARB 
December average of 6.4, up from 5.1 in November. Sametime, CBS competi- 
tion shows little change, from 9.2 to 9.3. 


Consequently, NBC is giving serious thought to a plan to expand Matinee 
Theater to a two-hour show (from 2-4 p.m.) and toss in a few color spectaculars 
as well. First is due on February 9, when Katharine Cornell will star in The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street. 


All in all, daytime TV is developing at last: on January 16 ABC-TV starts its 
3-5 p.m. Afternoon Film Festival. 


During this news & feature-packed election year, Life will sponsor a television 
program to promote itself. The program is John Daly’s 7:15-7:30 p.m. newscast 
over ABC-TV. Life will sponsor it every Thursday, the day its issue turns up 
on newsstands. 
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(Advertising Forecast continued) 


Life’s TV try rounds out two days (each week) of promotion, which begins 
Wednesday with radio spots (mainly on disk jockey and chit chat-shows) and 
continues through Thursday with radio spots and newspaper ads. 


Behind Life’s TV plunge is doubtlessly a further effort to bolster sagging news- 
stand sales. While total Life circulation is up, newsstand sales are down—from 
24.4% of total circulation in 1953 to a low 17.2% for last year’s first half. 


New Daily's At least one of the several newspapers born in 1955 looks like it will thrive. 


Happy First Recently released Audit Bureau of Circulations six-month figures show the nine- 
Six Months: month-old Jackson (Miss.) State Times breathing down the neck of the long- 
established Daily News (Tide—August 27). 


The State Times, formed last March when the Daily News (evening) and 
Clarion-Ledger merged and forced a combination advertising rate, shows a 
circulation of 28,986, climbing up right behind the Daily News’ 34,161. 


The State Times’ ad picture is bright enough, too, according to Media Records 
figures for the March through October period. The State Times ran more retail 
advertising than its competitor and roughly one-third as much national advertis- 
ing linage. 


Magazine Pages The steady increase in magazine advertising resulted i in a lect year for the top 


& Revenue Enjoy consumer weekly & bi-weekly magazines. 


Record Year: The largest weekly, Life, came up with the largest gains over 1954. Revenue 
climbed $7,400,000 to $121 million, and advertising pages were increased nm a 
total of 202 pages, to 4,397. 


The second largest weekly, Satevepost, registered a revenue increase, but barely 
equaled 1954’s ad page totals of 3,687. Satevepost’s revenue was up $5,700,000 
to $83,700,000. 


Bi-weekly Look showed the biggest percentage gain in revenue—10%—up to 
$30,300,000. Look’s 1954 ad page total also increased, by 93 pages, to 1,574. 


Bi-weekly Collier’s rose in revenue but dipped in pages. Collier's revenue, up 6% 
over 1954, hit $17,300,000 but pages dropped by 32 for a total of 1,053. 


McCall’s Takes McCall Corp., which backed Mass Markets, Inc., to the tune of $750,000 (half 
100%, Control of its capital investment), when it was formed in 1951 to publish Better Living, 
— has taken over complete ownership of the supermarket magazine. Mass Markets 
Better Living: was liquidated on December 31, with all assets going to McCall's. 

Most recent news made by Better Living was in August, with the magazine tried 
unsuccessfully to buy out Everywoman Magazine. 
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more automotive sales!. 


1954 MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 
UP 20% OVER 1950 


With 509,528 motor vehicle registrations in 1954, 
Metropolitan Oakland Area led the Metropolitan San 
Francisco area by 73,011. Alameda County, alone, has 
the second largest registration in the entire eleven 
western states...and is also the largest user of motor 
fuel in Northern California. 


This is typical of the tremendous expansion of this 
market. Food and drug sales, for example, were up 
40% over 1950...total retail sales jumped 30%! 


POPULATION as of July 1, 1955 No wonder more and more advertisers run their BIG 
Alameda County 852,700 promotions in the Metropolitan Oakland Area, now the 
Contra Costa County 343,400 LARGEST™ population center in Northern California 

TOTAL 1,196,100 ... covered only by the Oakland Tribune. 


San Francisco County 794,900 
San Mateo County 337,300 


TOTAL 1,132,200 


* Source: California State Department of Finance 


For more exciting facts about M. O.A.... contact the 
nearest office of Cresmer & Woodward, or write to the 
OAKLAND TRIBUNE, Box 509, Oakland 4, California. 


All figures 1955 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA see aoe ONLY BY THE 


CIRCULATION (A.B.C.) SEPT. 30, 1955...DAILY, 196,044 SUNDAY, 215,600 
CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES INCLUDING SUNDAY MAGAZINE SECTION 
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WHEN YOU APPROACH 
THE POINT OF DECISION 


Decisions relating to advertising 
and marketing procedures are often 
based on information furnished by 
ACB Newspaper Research Services. 
Thus, the accuracy and promptness 
of these servicesis highly important. 

ACB checks more than $2 billion 
worth of space a year in the nation’s 
1,750 daily newspapers. The serv- 
ices it furnishes to more than 1,100 
merchandiser clients is maintained 
on a basis of better than 95% ac- 
curacy. 

This is a highly developed spe- 
cialty. Each ACB reader specializes 
on a specified group of papers and 
is thoroughly familiar with the re- 
tail stores and the brands they 
advertise. 

Special safeguards insure that 
every issue of every paper is read 
and triple-checked for accuracy. 
You can make decisions with con- 
fidence when they are based on ACB 
Newspaper Research. 

Send for ACB’s Catalog. 48 pages. 

Describes each of ACB’s 14 Research 

Services. Gives many case. histories; 

cost of service, or method of estimat- 

ing; complete directory of dailies; 
. S. Census of retail stores, It’s 
free! Ask for it today. 


AGB reads every advertisement in every daily newspaper 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 
79 Madison Ave. » New York 16 
18 S. Michigan Ave. * Chicago 3 
20 South Third St. * Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave. * Memphis 3 
51 Tirst St. * San Francisco 5 


of 
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FARM MEDIA 


John Blair’s new plan to push... 


Farm radio: a bargain buy 


© The radio rep claims farmers see newspapers infrequently. 


Instead, they rely on daytime radio for news and information. 


Further, farm radio can appeal to farmers’ specialized needs. 


© Blair will do special market studies to sell both farm equipment 
makers and consumer goods makers on farm radio. 


Last summer, John Blair & Co., 
radio representative, set up what it 
calls a farm department to show adver- 
tisers why and how to beam their mes- 
sages to the huge farm market (5,300,- 
000 families, $10.4 billion net income). 
The major reason for the extra push 
for farm radio, says Blair’s Al Long, 
“is that farm markets are really areas 
of limited media access.” 

He claims that many farmers see 
newspapers only once or twice a week 
at the most. On the other hand, radio 
penetration of farms now stands at an 
impressive 98%. Two or more radios 
are owned by 78.2% of farm families 
and 40.5% have three or more radios. 

Further, radio is a bargain. Blair 
estimates that, in many areas, from 
eight to 12 minutes of radio time can 
be bought for the price of one 20- 
second television commercial. 

Of course, TV penetration of farm 
areas is on the upswing (Bureau of the 
Census puts set saturation at 42% com- 
pared with slightly over 35% a year 
ago), and few would dare claim that 
radio competes in a significant way 
with evening video. Explains Blair’s 
Long: “The real future of radio lies 
in daytime programing.” 


> It’s to the daytime market that 
Blair is applying its farm sales push. 
Blair figures the farmer depends on 
radio for spot news, both general and 
agricultural. This is particularly true 
from 5 to 7 a.m., at lunch and dinner. 
Another contention: farm chores don’t 
permit the lady of the house as much 
time as her urban counterpart to watch 
daytime TV shows. Finally, A.C. 
Nielsen Co. reports that farm listeners 
spend 3.03 hours per day listening to 
radio—24% more listening than urban 
families. 

For farm products, like fertilizers. 
special feeds, machinery, etc., it’s easy 
enough to show why ad messages must 
be geared to particular local conditions. 
For example, Blair made a survey for 
a maker of veterinary medicine, esti- 
mated the number of a particular tvpe 


of animal in each major farm area, told 
the company where to place its com- 
mercials with maximum effect. 


>At the moment Blair is hard at work 
to show marketers of nationally known 
consumer products that various sec- 
tions of the country require a corre- 
sponding variety of ad appeals. For 
example, General Mills (which spends 
close to $400,000 a year on radio, 
mostly west of the Mississippi) pushes 
flour in farm areas, ready-mix products 
in urban areas. 

Blair's farm department director 
Tom Ragland is the man who develops 
ideas for marketing products by farm 
radio. Salesmen call on companies 
Ragland thinks are likely prospects. 
If the prospect seems interested, the 
farm department will then make a 
market study, show the prospect why 
its ad dollars should go into farm 
radio—and the areas where they should 
be spent. 

Particularly some marketers, Blair 
thinks, should use farm radio: makers of 
large appliances, particularly home 
freezers needed for storage in remote 
areas; margarine; powdered milk. 


Caption—H. COLWELL 


“ 


It all began 2 years ago when I was a 
copywriter at Cunningham ¢ Walsh.” 
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RADIO 


Trends & comment 


e The Radio - Electronic - Television 
Manufacturers’ Assn. reports that radio 
set production hit 14,700,000 last year 
vs. 10,400,000 in 1954. However, this 
figure is below the all-time record of 
1947, when 20,000,000 radio sets were 
produced to meet postwar demands. 
RETMA predicts the demands for 
radios will not abate, sees a strong 
market ahead for auto sets and more 
demand for portables, thanks to the 
growing popularity of transistor models. 


@ Dallas’ seven radio stations (sparked 
by the Texas Assn. of Broadcasters) 
have joined forces to promote radio 
listening through Texas. The seven 
stations will foot the bill for a cam- 
paign to start this month to include 
newspaper, outdoor, radio advertising 
and merchandising aids (McCann-Erick- 
son, Dallas). Campaign themes: “Listen 
While You Drive;” “Listen While You 
Work;” “Listen While You Relax.” The 
seven Dallas stations participating: 
KCKO)) KIX, KLIF, KRLD, KSKY, 
WFAA and WRR. 


e The newly merged AFL-CIO has 
signed up for two week-night news 
programs on ABC Radio. 


¢ Ina deal amounting to about $1,000,- 
000 in gross billings, the Texas Co. has 
renewed for 1956 its 52-week contract 
for a schedule of 22 five-minute news- 


casts each weekend on ABC Radio. 
Don Durgin, vice-president in charge of 
ABC Radio, calls the transaction “the 
largest single radio network time sale 
in recent years.” 


e The new method for measuring auto- 
mobile listenership, the Nielsen Auto- 
Plus service (to which CBS Radio is 
the exclusive subscriber), indicates that 
during many periods of weekday eve- 
nings last year, auto radio listening 
added more than one-third to the in- 
home audience. 


e Summing up high-lights of the year, 
CBS Radio reports that 22 of its net- 
work radio shows were consistently in 
the Nielsen top 25 (seven of them 
reaching larger audiences today than a 
year ago): CBS Radio’s new segmented 
selling plan (Tide—November 19) 
netted these major accounts: American 
Home Foods, Anahist, Brown & Wil- 
liamson Tobacco Co., Buick, General 
Motors (Frigidaire division), Hallmark 
and Philip Morris. An avalanche of day- 
time radio sales for CBS Radio in the 
closing weeks of 1955 accounted for 
an additional $4,000,000 in gross an- 
nual billings. These included daytime 
buys by Lever Brothers, Hazel Bishop, 
Campana Sales Co., Campbell Soup Co. 
and Chesebrough-Ponds, Inc. CBS 


Radio adds that it begins this year with 
new business and expanded contracts 
representing $7,500,000 in gross annua} 
billings. 


and the Gene Autry Show. 
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Trends in radio audiences 


Tide’s analysis of Nielsen radio data shows these trends: 


e Once again, the 10 most popular shows in network radio are all weekday 
shows. As of the second half of November, seven daytime serials and three 
Godfrey segments headed the list. Young Dr. Malone was first, reaching 
2,266,000 homes. The others in order: Guiding Light, This Is Nora Drake, 
Perry Mason, Arthur Godfrey (Kellogg), Ma Perkins, Road of Life, Helen 
Trent, Arthur Godfrey (Campana) and Arthur Godfrey (Bristol-Myers). The 
average weekday show reached 1,341,000 homes. 


e The next 10 most popular shows were all evening, once-a-week shows, 
reaching an average of 786,000 homes each. Dragnet heads this list, reaching 
1,850,000 homes. The others in order: Our Miss Brooks, Edgar Bergen 
(Philip Morris), Two for the Money, You Bet Your Life, Edgar Bergen 
(Lettuce), Godfrey’s Scouts (Lipton), Gunsmoke, Godfrey’s Scouts (Toni) 


e A relative newcomer leads the Sunday daytime shows in popularity: CBS 
Radio’s Woolworth Hour is tops with 1,480,000 homes. Galen Drake 
(General Foods) is second with 1,017,000 homes. Third is Robert Trout’s 
news program, reaching 971,000 homes. The average audience reached by 
all Sunday programs is 555,000 homes. 


e Saturday is a bigger radio listening day than Sunday, according to 
Nielsen’s report for the two weeks ending November 26. The average for 
Saturday programs was 740,000. Leader was Gunsmoke, followed by Allan 
Jackson’s newscast and the Army-Navy football game. 


U oF | 
LIBRARY 


The Daily 
Newspaper 
retains... | 


advertising 
leadership in a 
changing worid 


Ours has been an unique observa- 
tion post of advertising. 

For more than 30 years ACB has 
read every daily and Sunday news- 
paper advertisement published in 
the U. S. When ACB started this 
job, the headlines were telling of 
General Pershing’s appointment to 
high command in World War I. 

Since that time electronic adver- 
tising media have been invented 
and come into common use. Com- 
petitive printed media has, during 
that time, made an impressive 
growth. But during all this time 
the daily and Sunday newspaper 
has grown still faster in circulation 
and advertising, until now more 
advertising runs in the daily news- 
papers than in all other media com- 
bined. There are 45 million families 
in the U. S., but 54 million news- 
papers are sold daily. More news- 
papers are sold than bottles of milk! 


Why Newspaper Linage Grows 


From ACB’s unique observation 
post we have seen some of the rea- 
sons why this growth in newspaper 
advertising ... the ability to name 
the local store...the ability to 
step up dealer distribution and 
cooperation . . . the ability to select 
the most productive markets. 

Our reading in behalf of the daily 
newspaper publishers led us into 
Newspaper Research Services for 
merchandisers. See opposite column. 

These merchandisers usually ask 
us to take the jig-saw puzzle of 
newspaper advertising in 1,393 U.S. 
cities and put it into one sharp, co- 
herent picture so that they can tell 
“‘who’’ is advertising “‘what,’’ 
“where,’’ and just how their own 
efforts stand in the picture. 


See opposite page for listing 


of ACB Service Offices 


: EAI 


in any language 


sales results 


si | 


in the Channel 8 
Multi-City Market 


WGAL-TV 


LANCASTER, PENNA. 
NBC and CBS 


Profitable selling is the only trans- 
lation when you study this unique 
market. Here is a vast, multi-city 
region with 3144 million people 
who have 912,950 TV sets and 
an annual spendable income of 
$514 billion. 


Channel 8 Multi-City Market 


Reading 
Lebanon 


Harrisburg 
York 


Hanover Pottsville 
Gettysburg Hazleton 
Chambersburg Shamokin 
Waynesboro Mount Carmel 
Frederick Bloomsburg 
Westminster Lewisburg 
Carlisle Lewistown 
Sunbury Lock Haven 


Martinsburg 


/ Hagerstown 
316,000 WATTS 


STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


Representatives: 
MEEKER TV, INC. 
New York Chicago 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
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TELEVISION 


Trends & comment 


e When the Senate Interstate & For- 
eign Commerce Committee gets started 
on its probe of network TV on Jan- 
uary 17, it will have a 39-year-old 
Seattle lawyer directing its investiga- 
tion. Kenneth A. Cox, who has no pre- 
vious experience in broadcasting, fills 
the vacancy left by last July’s resigna- 
tion of New York attorney Sidney 
Davis. Committee chairman Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson (Dem.-Wash.) 
made the appointment. 


e TV set makers in Canada look to- 
ward selling about 12,000 color sets 
in 1956 (for more on color TV, see 
page 38). Color receivers at present are 
being sold in limited numbers in the 
Toronto area for pick-up of WBEN- 
TV and WGE-TV, Buffalo, closest U.S. 
color TV stations. Sets sell for about 
$1,200 apiece. The Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp. says it will not start color 
TV until set costs drop. 


© Dollar volume sales of Ziv TV Pro- 
grams, Inc., last year were 42% higher 
than those in 1954. President John 
L. Sinn reports that a total of 2,278 
clients, ranging from national adver- 
tisers to local retail shops, are sponsor- 
ing Ziv TV shows in 280 markets (in 
1950 Ziv had 142 sponsors signed for 
61 markets). Incidentally, of the total 
footage Ziv shot for programs and 
commercials, only 28% was in black & 
white. 


e The entire film library of RKO Pic- 
tures, Inc., has been sold for television 


distribution at a price of $15,200,000. 
New York’s C & C Super Corp. bought 
740 feature-length films and more than 
1,000 short subjects. C & C may rent 
the films for television use anywhere 
in the world and for theater showings 
outside the U.S. 


e The business volume of Radio Corp. 
of America in 1955 will exceed $1 
billion, according to a year-end state- 
ment by board chairman David Sarnoff. 
This represents a 320% increase over 
the firm’s sales volume of $237 million 
at war’s end. It also puts RCA among 
the top 25 companies in the U.S. Of 
the total RCA volume, $220 million 
was accounted for by government busi- 
ness. Sarnoff predicts that major ad- 
vances will soon be made in five im- 
portant areas: transistors, business ma- 
chines, military electronics, radar and 
closed-circuit television. He says RCA 
has made important progress thus far 
in developing an electronic light am- 
plifier, a magnetic recorder that tapes 
the TV picture, a high-speed electronic 
printing process, an electronic air-condi- 
tioner and microwave two-way radio 
communications for vehicles. 


e CBS-TV’s interest in animated pro- 
grams seems to be growing. The net- 
work hopes to buy Terrytoons, Inc., an 
animated film cartoon company. The 
network would take over the firm for a 
price around $5,000,000, thus obtaining 
more than 1,100 cartoons and the mer- 
chandising licensing rights to the Terry- 
toons characters. CBS-TV already has 
a deal for obtaining cartoons made by 
the United Productions of America. 


Trends in TV audiences 


Tide’s analysis of Nielsen TV data shows these trends: 


e There are startling differences in relative popularity of network programs 
in different areas. According to November Nielsen reports, Jackie Gleason’s 
Honeymooners gets an audience share of 52% in New York, 50% in 
St. Louis, 46% in Philadelphia, 35% in Cleveland. But in New Orleans the 
share is 7%. Perry Como is part of the opposition in each case, getting a 


93% share in New Orleans. 


e Similar differences appear in national and regional spot buys. A syndi- 
cated film series, I Led Three Lives, reaches these varying percentages of 
a market’s TV homes on a four-week cumulative basis: St. Louis, 48%; 
Philadelphia, 47%; Los Angeles, 29%; Chicago and Cleveland, 19% each; 


New York, 10%. 


e The average evening network TV show for November’s second _ half 
reached 7,100,000 homes. A year ago the comparable figure was 6,000,000 


homes. 


e The top 10 TV shows for November’s first half (total homes reached): 
$64,000 Question, Disneyland, I Love Lucy, Ed Sullivan Show, Jack Benny 
Show, Shower of Stars, You Bet Your Life, Perry Como Show, GE Theater, 
Martha Raye Show. 
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When a commercial draws the viewer into the_ 


picture to such an extent that he sees himself 
enjoying the benefits of the product... yow can be 


sure that commercial is drawing a lot of sales, too. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Advertising * New York * Chicago + Detroit + San Francisco + Los Angeles * Hollywood * Montreal + Toronto * Mexico City » London 
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EBB & FLOW 


You heard 7 
One brand of catsup 
outsells its nearest 
competitor 4 to | 
in Minnesota 


Caption—J. O’BRIEN 


Yes...1 saw it 
in th a) Minnesota “Looks like Wilkins got on the wrong train again 


* after the Christmas party.” 
Homemaker Survey | 


5 H Lesly Co. and Public Relations Board, 
Post-Christmas thought both of Chicago, send out a notice that 


Before the holidays get too far be- 4 financial contribution has been made 


“available on request from the hind us, we'd like to make a point about to a children’s home or hospital in the 
r. . giving of Christmas gifts that agencies "ame of the editor. : 
Minneapolis and public relations firms would do | Certainly this isn’t new, but there 
well to remember next Christmas. isn’t a gift we'd rather have than the 
e The magazine editor is scarce in- knowledge some child is enjoying 
Star and I] une deed who, starting about the middle Christmas more because of that contri- 
EVENING MORNING AND SUNDAY of December, isn't flooded with gur- bution m7 our name. We cant deny the 
49 re) re) re) gling packages, fancy presents and a other gifts were well-received, but a 
5, DAILY variety of other gifts. So long as both chance to make somebody else happy 
62 5 000 the editor and the sender understand is the best Christmas present we could 
| SUNDAY this is only an exchange of holiday want. 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, greetings, we have no objections to the ; ; 
a ie - | practice. New selling techniques 
ee = At least two PR firms, however, have 
Ad leaders are readers— found an ideal way to express this We've pointed out many times on 
of Tide, of course! friendship, one that is pleasant for both these pages the change that has come 


the donor and the recipient. Philip over bankers and stock brokers. It may 


Dressing up daughter in mother’s clothes is the 
warm human interest introduction that sets the 
scene for this one-minute spot by SARRA for 
St. Joseph Aspirin for Children. The commer- 


cial emphasizes the specialized nature of the 
product by showing that aspirin, like clothes, ARRA= 


should be especially designed for the needs 
of children. Live action sequences, keyed to 
a jingle, point up the orange flavoring of St. 
Joseph Aspirin for Children, and help to show 
why it’s the world’s largest selling date Newel) ech 0200 boss oaaorea: 
aspirin. One of a series created by SARRA Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
for PLOUGH, INCORPORATED, through LAKE- 

SPIRO-SHURMAN, INC. 


SPECIALISTS IN VISUAL SELLING 
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After waiting several minutes for 
have taken them a century or so to find 
out that the common man has money 
to spend, but now that they know it, 
they're going after him in earnest. 


While visiting a branch of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank the other day we were 
waiting in line to get to a teller’s win- 
dow. As we waited, an attractive young 
lady came up to inquire if we had a 
thrift account at the bank, and if not, 
wouldn’t we like to save some money? 
It was pleasantly done, and we watched 
her sign up several customers for new 
savings accounts in just a few minutes. 
Multiply that by dozens of branches 
and thousands of customers in line, and 
you ve got a substantial amount of new 
business. 


A little later we passed the windows 
of the New York office of Steiner, 
Rouse & Co. This stock brokerage firm 
had three signs in the window, each 
a portfolio for $2,500, $5,000 and 
$8,000. Under each portfolio was 
listed several stocks, a varying number 
of shares of each, the estimated annual 
dividends of each, and an indication of 
what the purchaser gets for his money. 

Steiner, Rouse & Co. have found an 
excellent way to explain complicated 
stock investment in the simplest, most 
direct terms. We might also add that 


it’s also a fine way to start the man-on- 
the-street thinking about buying stocks. 


A grisly 20 minutes 


A few issues back we discussed a 
book that dealt with retailing methods 
in today’s department stores. Shortly 
after reading the book, we had occasion 
to visit one of New York’s biggest va- 
riety stores; it was, in fact, a 5&10¢ 
store of one of the country’s biggest 
chains. After a grisly 20 minutes in 
the store, we decided that variety stores 
haven’t progressed much farther than 
department stores in modern retailing 
techniques. 


We were after a specific item. When 
we entered the store, we began to look 
around for the information booth; after 
several minutes of searching, we dis- 
covered there wasn’t any. Since the 
store had three floors, we decided to 
start trekking. 


First, we looked for counter signs to 
indicate where the merchandise might 
be, but it seems the signs were covered 
with large items for sale. We tried to 
find a floorwalker (without success), 
tried to get the attention of several 
preoccupied salesgirls, finally covered 
two of the three floors before stumbling 
upon what we wanted. 


ALL UNDER 


AUTOMATIC AND 
HAND INSERTING 


MULTIGRAPHING 
AND OFFSET 


PREMIUM MAILING 
CONTEST JUDGING 
ASSEMBLING SALES KITS 


Client roster includes: Colgate- 
Palmolive Company, Esquire 
Magazine, Hoffman Publica- 
tions, Lever Brothers, Thomas 
J. Lipton, Inc., National Bis- 
cuit Company, Reporter Pub- 
lications and many other 
leading advertisers and 
agencies. 


CORPORATION 
Extra Service...Dependability... 
Quality...at No Extra Cost 
Write for brochure 
250 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
25th Year of Service * GRamercy 7-8500 


Want more sales? 
DON’T OVERLOOK THE 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 


the most intimate and compelling 


selling force for 60 million readers 


and when it comes to weekly newspapers, one of the best is the 


NEWARK COURIER-GAZETTE 


NEWARK, NEW YORK (The Rose Capital of America) 


60,000 trading — no daily— write for particulars 
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| GENUINE FOREIGN const | 


A Fascinating New Idea for the 


Advertising and Premium Fields 


$6 to $25 per 1,000 coins (over 25 different 

countries now available). We also have over 

2,000,000 pieces of foreign paper money priced 

as low as $6 per 1,000 pieces. F.O.B. N.Y.C. 
Write for free price lists. 


SEND $1 FOR SAMPLES. 


ROYAL COIN CO., INC. 


World’s largest manufacturer of foreign coin 
currency packets 

47 W. 46 St. Y. 36, N. Y. 

Phone: JUdson 6-4689 


Dept. TM, 


INDUSTRIAL HEART . 
OF THE TRI-STATE AREA 


316,000 watts of V. H. F. power 


WHRHTN = BASIC 


ABC 


Greater Huntington Theatre Corp. 
Huntington, W. Va. * Huntington 3-0185 


some attention, we walked over to a 
young lady at the end of the counter 
who seemed to have nothing to do. We 
asked her, with all the politeness we 
could muster, whether the item came in 
any other sizes. Her answer: “I’m sorry, 
I’m just a demonstrator. I don’t wait on 
customers. You'll have to find a sales- 
girl.” 

We didn’t mind leaving the store 
without buying what we wanted. After 
all, all we had to spend was money, 
and all the store lost was another sale. 


Entertaining commercials 


If you watch television long enough, 
eventually you reach a sort of mental 
impasse with the commercials. You 
can’t quite ignore them (especially 
when the engineer turns the sound 
way up), but far too many make little 
more than a mild impression on you. 

Once in a while, however, you run 
into a commercial that is sheer pleas- 
ure to watch. It’s a wonderful feeling, 
something like getting an income tax 
refund. It happened to us the other 
day, when we saw a spot commercial 
for Piel’s beer, one of a series (prepared 
by Young & Rubicam) featuring two 
hypothetical characters, Bert & Harry 
Piel, portrayed by Bob Goulding and 
Ray Eliot. 

If you haven’t seen them, it would be 
hard to describe them to you. The 
dialogue is pleasant, easy-going banter— 
no shouting, no scales, no “less non- 


ask your advertising 
agency about 
outdoor advertising 


the standard group of outdoor advertising companies 


fermented sugar,” no annoying jingles. 
When you watch them, you get the 
impression that at least one agency has 
discovered a way to make TV commer- 
cials entertaining. 

There’s also a series of radio spots 
featuring the same theme with the 
same characters; we’ve heard those, too, 
and they’re almost as good as the TV 
spots. The only thing we can suggest 
to Piel’s and Y&R is that they provide 
viewers like us with a TV & radio 
schedule so we know when the com- 
mercials are coming up and can watch 
for them. They’re really that good. 


Agencies & marketing 


Elwood Whitney, executive vice- 
president of Foote, Cone & Belding, 
made a little talk recently before the 
Advertising Club of New Jersey. Dur- 
ing the course of the talk he mentioned 
something about ad agencies’ marketing 
services which we would like to pass 
along. 

“The marketing service an adver- 
tising agency provides,” said Whitney, 
‘is not in competition with the client’s 
own marketing department. The func- 
tion of both is, of course, to move more 
merchandise. But the agency's sole 
interest in marketing is toward achiev- 
ing greater efficiency in its base prod- 
uct: Advertising. And its marketing 
activity is limited to the extent that it 
makes advertising more efficient, more 
palatable to the consumer, and hence 
more successful.” 

Continued Whitney: “There was a 
time—back in the days when agencies 
‘thought up’ things—when the principal 
duty of the advertising agency was to 
prepare the campaign theme. The 
agency also had some voice in media 
selection, but the great emphasis was 
on ‘inspirational’ ideas. Market testing 
and copy research, to mention just two 
of today’s common tools, were virtually 
unknown. 

“In today’s vastly complex market 
such a haphazard approach to adver- 
tising can be disastrous. It is manda- 
tory that the agency’s thinking and 
planning be integrated with the think- 
ing and planning of the client’s market- 


This unique commercial is one of a series by 
SARRA for Dodge. The “‘sell’’ is entirely visual 
except for an audio message at the very end. 
A specially composed musical theme contrib- 
utes a dramatic overall effect and emphasizes 
the important points in the presentation. 
Through association with the Jet Age, the 
power and Jet Fin styling of the new models 
are pictorially underscored. Produced by 
SARRA with GRANT-ADVERTISING, INC., for 
DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. 
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locate your 
product in 


VENDING! 


AUTOMATIC vending opens important 
new channels of distribution without di- 
verting or disturbing your present dis- 
tribution set-up .. . brings your product 
into closer touch with the ultimate con- 
sumer . . . operates as the ideal sampling 
method! 


WE HAVE over 19 years’ experience 
serving the vending industry and offer 
you the advantage of our specialized 
knowledge to help fit your product into 
this rapidly expanding market. 


Among our accounts .. . 
AMERICAN CHICLE CO., Adams gum, 
Dentyne, Chiclets, Beemans. 
APCO, INC., leading vending machine 
manufacturers. 

N.A.M.A., official organization of the 
vending industry. 
PEPSI-COLA CO., sales promotion cam- 
paigns. 

TENCO, INC., roasters of instant coffee. 
Plus 50-odd manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of vending machines and vendible 

products. 


Consult with us concerning your share 
of the vending market at no obligation. 


de-perri advertising, inc. 
141 E, 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-4980 
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Tide reprint service 
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New York 16, New York 
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ing people so that the end result is 
pertinent, purposeful and profitable for 
all concerned.” 

May we be the first to second the 
motion? 


PR and ad agencies 


Public relations counsels have al- 
ways been a little bitter, naturally, 
about ad agencies moving into the field 
with PR departments to serve clients. 
We don’t intend to take sides, but we 
think a point raised by Paul Cain, 
head of the Dallas PR firm bearing his 
name, bears examination. 

Cain points out that when a client 
turns a nice fat PR budget over to an 
agency, the agency is liable to be in- 
fluenced by “15% thinking” to put the 
PR budget into national ads where, 
for less effort, the agency can make 
more money. Cain hastens to add that 
he doesn’t think an ethical agency 
would do this deliberately, but that the 
pressure of “15% thinking” may be 
greater than the agency’s better judg- 
ment. 

By giving its PR account to a firm 
working on a fee basis, Cain adds, this 
pressure is removed. This is where we 
begin to differ with Cain; there is still 
no assurance that such a move guaran- 
tees the client will get the most for his 
money. Any PR firm has as many 
opportunities as any agency PR depart- 
ment to waste a client’s money. 


Testers 
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“ 


. so I showed the boss our 
own ad that says ‘Drink 8 glasses 
every day’.” 


The South 
Is Different! 


by 
Harold 
Walker 


Have you heard that selling the 
South takes a different formula—a 
special effort? Wondered about the 
stories of “a changing South?” All 
right, here’s a way to sell the South 
in terms of its own individual struc- 
ture. THEY LISTEN TO IT 

The Memphis market itself, for in- 
stance, is 40 percent Negro. These 
people had never been directly reached 
until radio station WDIA became the 
first to program with Negro music and 
Negro talent alone. The tremendous 
pride and feeling of ownership these 
listeners have in their station is what 
prsued WDIA up from 250 watts to 
50,000 watts in just one move. WDIA 
is now the only 50,000-watt station 
in Memphis. It has the top Hooper 
and Pulse ratings against seven other 
stations, some of which have been on 
the air as long as twenty-five years. 

WILLING TO SPEND 

This 40 percent is distinguished not 
only for its proven devotion to one 
medium. It’s a group that often buys 
detter than average, and more than 
average. The Negro population of Mem- 
phis buys 50.3 percent of all the mayon- 
naise. They buy 60 percent of all the 
deodorants. 44.5 percent of the girls’ 
dresses. 64.8 percent of the flour. 
They'll make over a quarter billion 
dollars in 1955. And they’ll spend 80 
percent of it on consumer goods and 
services. 

ONLY ONE IN AMERICA 

In short, WDIA’s Memphis and Mid- 
South opportunities are these: A mar- 
ket of 1,230,724 Negroes—more than 
there are in New York, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia or Chicago. A market of 
80 percent spenders who buy quality 
and quantity. A market in which no 
other medium even approximates the 
coverage of WDIA, much less the spe- 
cialized appeal. A market whose ac- 
ceptance of WDIA has shot it to the 
top—and kept it at the top—of power 
and audience measurements. 

Just how much weight is carried by 
this solid 40 percent has been shown 
in the success stories of such advertis- 
ers as 

Pan-Am Gas, Gold Medal Flour, 

Borden’s Silver Cow Milk, Cheer, 

Wonder Bread, Wilson Meats. 

There’s a good record made by WDIA 
in the line that interests you most. 
Would you write and let us know the 
kind of product on which you’d like to 
have some figures? We believe they’ll 
add up to one formula for “a changing 
South” which can be of real advantage 
to you. 

WDIA is represented nationally by 
the John E. Pearson Company. 


JOHN ’ PEPPER, President 
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LETTERS 


Car styles 


Sirs: 

As a reader, and indirectly as a custom- 
er of some of your best advertisers, we 
enjoy the many timely articles as a private 
individual conversant with the automobile 
industry. 

We could not help but be amazed at 
the prominence given to your article en- 
titled, “The best automobiles of 1956,” 
and the credit given to the Chrysler Cor- 
poration on the index page as a “trend 
maker.” We realize your article reported 
an opinion survey and we noted that the 
people surveyed had not seen all the new 
cars. We wish they had. Ward’s Reports, 
industry trade publication, reported in No- 
vember: “The Rambler . . . not only is 
entirely new, but also style-wise is the 
most distinctively different car in the 
United States today.” 

The Nash Ambassador and Statesman 
cars, introduced to the public on Novem- 
ber 17, have also been highly rated by 
independent authorities, and we know that 
they are the safest and finest travel cars 
on the road today. 

I expect that the very size and impor- 
tance of our competitors influences articles 
such as yours and I am sure you will ap- 
preciate our invitation to you to please 
drive a Nash Ambassador, Rambler or 
Statesman and see. . 

R. J. Molloy 
Sales Promotion Manager 
Nash Motors Division 
American Motors Corp. 
Detroit 


The editors of Tide were not in- 
fluenced by anything but the votes of 
some 2,500 top executives.—Ed. 


Alive and kicking 


Sirs: 

The first item in the Marketing Fore- 
cast of your current issue has the head- 
line . . . “Fair Trade Almost Dead.” 

I suggest that you put this editorial in 
your follow-up file and check the accuracy 
of this prediction along about this time 
next year. In my opinion, you will be 
greatly surprised. Fair Trade is not dead 
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Buy the 
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and is not going to die in the foreseeable 
future. 

It is true that there is an occasional set- 
back for Fair Trade, but Fair Trade had 
many more victories than defeats in the 
Legislature where the question came up 
for review during the year 1955. In ad- 
dition to the publicized diehards, there 
are hundreds of other companies who are 
having a very successful experience with 
Fair Trade. Those of us who are using 
it successfully believe that this renders a 
service which is ultimately good for the 
consuming public. 

I think the former Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes told the 
story pretty succinctly when he made the 
statement shown on the attached sheet. 

John W. Hubbell 
Vice-President 
Simmons Co. 
New York City 

Reader Hubbell quotes Mr. Justice 
Holmes this way: “I cannot believe 
that in the long run the public will 
profit by this court permitting knaves 
to cut reasonable prices for some ul- 
terior purpose of their own and thus, 
to impair, if not destroy, the produc- 
tion and sale of articles which . . . the 
public should be able to get.”—Ed. 


Radio active 


Sirs: 

It is not often that I indulge in a “letter 
to the Editor,” but this time I feel that 
I must. I have two bones to pick with 
you in regard to items in your December 
17 issue. 

The first item appeared in the Dorothy 
Diamond column, and was in regard to 
the radio station which refused to accept 
her news item. Here I am afraid that Miss 
Diamond is guilty of the very thing that 
you and others of your magazine have 
talked about in regard to advertising 
agencies. By pointing the figure at one 
station that mishandled a call, you are, I 
am sure, unintentionally blackening the 
reputation of all. This is no more fair 
than if you were to call attention to the 
malpractice of one small advertising 
agency and indicate that it was repre- 
sentative of the agency business. I am 
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sure that if Miss Diamond had made her 
call in Southern California it would have 
been handled in an altogether different 
way. Mr. Bob Denton tells me that he 
has written and sent you the information 
on our “Sigalert,” which is used by all 
our stations to keep our listeners informed 
in regard to traffic, smog, fires and civil 
defense. 

The second item that I feel I must com- 
plain about is your report on the money 
spent in what you refer to as the six 
“major media.” I must object to your 
leaving radio out of this list. You will 
find that the total expenditures in radio 
advertising are more than at least two of 
those media that you list in your report. 
I cannot speak for the national situation, 
but I know that here in Southern Cali- 
fornia the radio business has never been 
better. This year we will run about 30% 
ahead of 1954 in sales volume, and every 
year since 1949 our business has increased 
by about 16% or 17%... 


Frank W. Crane 
President 
Southern California Broadcasters Assn. 
Los Angeles 


Tide Columnist Dorothy Diamond 
was merely pointing out one of the 
many opportunities some local radio 
stations lose for themselves. Tide omits 
radio from its Advertising Index only 
because the Publishers Information 
Bureau no longer measures radio vol- 
ume and PIB was the only source for 
such figures.—Ed. 


Stoppers 


e They bounced eggs to save your 
skull! 
—LIBERTY MUTUAL 
The boss is “taking the night off” 
—PULLMAN 
They talk of Pigeons and Glitch 
—BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Your skin “dies” a little 

—POND’S COLD CREAM 

e Your hear a bigger whoosh 
—CHASE & SANBORN 
e How to expand your business 
without adding a foot of space 
—ARMSTRONG FLOORS 


Address 
box numbers to: 


232 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED RATES—85c per line for Positions Wanted. 
$1.15 per line for Help Wanted and other classifications. 


Minimum 5 lines. 
DISPLAY ADS-—$19.00 per inch, all classifications. 


Payment with order, please. 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


HELP WANTED 


BUSINESS SERVICES You get your personal 
message to your customers and prospects with a 
monthly House Organ. 500, $11.00; 1,000, $16.00, 
2%” x 4%” space for your message. Luther Kohr 
Enterprises, Box 501, York, Pa. 


The ONLY Clipping Bureau reading 
over 3,000 trade and class publications, 
as well as every English language daily 


and 80% of the weekly field. 


UCE IPPIN 
UREAU 


157 Chambers St., NYC 7—BArclay 7-2096 
104 W. Linwood Blvd. 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 


Write cr Phone for Details 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED $64,000 Question. Would 
you be interested in experienced feature writer, 
editor, contributor to Reader’s Digest, Coronet, 
Cosmopolitan, top business, trade mags; speech, 
publicity writer for leading executive organiza- 
tions? Available for responsible position in pub- 
licity, feature writing, editing. Write Tide, 
Box T-522, 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Six years 
with international PR group successfully pro- 
moting hard-to-sell intangibles via mass persua- 
sion techniques. Writing experience includes 
ghosting speeches, interviews, magazine  arti- 
cles; features, columns for weekly newspaper; 
press releases; captions. Desire challenging job 
advertising agency or public relations firm to 
develop proven creative abilities. Presently em- 
ployed. College degree. Reference. Box T-521, 
Tide, 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


REPORTER-WRITER 


New York business 


publication 


desires young man with: 


> degree from graduate 
business school or equiva- 
lent in business experi- 
ence. 


> top writing skills essential. 
> excellent opportunity, sal- 
ary open. 


Send resume to Tide, Box T-520 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 


SPACE SALES REPS WANTED for new Fish- 
ing Monthly published by recognized mass cir- 
culation experts. 50,000 by mail in first edition, 
now in third and growing fast. Newsstand 
sales planned soon, will raise rates by May. 
Attractive commission sales openings available 
in all key cities. Prefer representatives now han- 
dling non-competitive publications. Wire or 
write J. M. Allsport Publishing Corp., The 
Americas Building, Rockefeller Center, 20, New 
York City. 


e What you should know about the 15% commission 


Reprints of this provacative article from Tide are available. Write Tide Reprint 
Service, 232 Madison Ave., New York, at 10¢ a copy. 


C. A. SWANSON & SONS, leading producer 
of frozen main course dinners and individual 


dishes, displays its entire line in a series of 

one-minute and 30-second commercials by < 
SARRA. The dual theme of old-fashioned flavor A RRA=— 

and “quick-fix” convenience is shown by 


novel stop motion sequences and live action 
photography. Package and signature high- 
lighting helps assure customer identification 
at point of sale. Produced through TATHAM- 
LAIRD, INC., for Swanson, a trade-mark owned 
by THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY. 
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TIDINGS 


Pe 


Queen for a day 


At the invitation of the Empire Cat 
Club and Tabby Cat Food (product of 
Usen Canning Co., Boston), we 
ambled over to New York’s Hotel Bel- 
mont-Plaza last week to attend a bene- 
fit cocktail party and luncheon, prob- 
ably the social event of the year for the 
feline kingdom. 

Guests included more than 50 of 
New York’s most socially prominent 
cats—all champion purebloods—who 
paid $2 a head for the privilege of at- 
tending. All proceeds will go to the 
club’s Placement Bureau for Stray Cats. 

The table was elegantly set with a 
frozen fish centerpiece. Each cat had 
her own monogrammed bowl, filled 
with a most appetizing menu—fresh 
fish, homogenized milk, catnip (in place 
of drambuie, but, they tell us, with the 
same effect), and, of course, all kinds 
of Tabby cat foods. Before luncheon, 
milk martini cocktails were served. 

The cat food people, pleased as 
punch with the success of their party, 
plan to make it an annual affair. The 
cat club people are pleased, too, for 
as true cat lovers they're interested in 
helping cats as well as loving them. 

Naturally we admired all this de- 


votion to catdom, and we're sure the 
alley cats from First Avenue west will 
meow in gratitude. But we had the 
damnedest inclination, through the 
whole proceedings, to wonder what 
would have happened if some fiendish 
fellow had dropped a mouse or two 
in the middle of the floor. That, we 
mused, would have made an even bet- 
ter story. 


An expose of baldness 


One of the real values of research 
is that it can explode some popular 
theories. 

Take the long-time notion that a bald 
man is more virile than his bushy-haired 
counterpart. Not so, says The House 
of Louis Feder, largest maker of men’s 
hairpieces. Feder hired Dr. Philip Eis- 
enberg of Motivation Analysis, Inc., to 
conduct an extensive motivation study 
among a wide cross-section of bald 
or balding American males. 

The results are almost startling. For 
one thing, 100% of those interviewed 
said that they don’t consider themselves 
more virile than men with a full crop 
of hair. A whopping 96% admitted that 
a receding hairline didn’t necessarily 
mean higher intelligence. And bald 


Caption—W. SHEARS 
“Come in—I get all my brushes at the supermarket, 
but we do need a fourth for bridge!” 
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men, they added emphatically, aren’t 
more attractive to women. 

The research study arrived soon 
enough, we hope, to keep several of 
our associates from tearing out their 
hair by the roots. 


Flotsam & Jetsam 


e In Chicago, a doctor posts this sign 
in his waiting room: “Ladies in the 
waiting room are asked not to exchange 
symptoms. It gets the doctor hopeless- 
ly mixed up.” 

e In Lafayette (Ind.), a shoe repair 
shop advertises that “This may not be 
a church, but we can save your soles.” 
e In Janesville (Wis.), a furniture 
store ran the following newspaper ad: 
“Will the mother whose little boy laid 
his sucker on an end table come in. 
She can have the end table for just $1 
with sucker still intact.” 

e In New Bern (N. C.), the following 
classified ad appeared after two dam- 
aging hurricanes: “Have some water- 
front property previously listed by the 
foot or acre. Now reduced and offered 
for sale by the gallon.” : 

e In Baltimore, a restaurant menu fea- 
tures “Tomato juice, black coffee, as- 
pirin and our deepest sympathy—25c.” 
e In Arlington (Va.), a theater adver- 
tised the picture, “Illicit Interlude,” 
called it “The most intimate love story 
ever told,” added that “Kiddie’s mati- 
nee” starts at 1 p.m.” 

e In New York, a Third Avenue an- 
tique shop displays in its window an- 
tique chairs, tables, milking stools, 
grandfather clocks and a seven-inch 
television set. 

e In Copenhagen, police radioed to 
car #19 to “Proceed to Vesterbrogade, 
where naked woman is reported danc- 
ing around Liberty column,” ordered 
all other police cars to “Stay where 
you are!” 

e In Culver City (Calif.), a factory 
making window shades and _ shutters 
advertises over its door: “Come in— 
and get the shadiest deal in town.” 

e In New York, a theater marquee ad- 
vertised two feature films: “The Virgin 
Queen” and “Tonight’s the Night.” 

e In Coldwater (Mich.), this classified 
ad appeared in a weekly newspaper: 
“An attractive gal who gets paid on 
Friday and is broke on Tuesday wishes 
to meet a man who gets paid on Tues- 
day and is broke by Friday.” 

¢ In Montreal, a finance company ad- 
vertises: “Even if you’re at debt’s door, 
welll pull you through.” 

¢ In Baltimore, a local bar posts this 
sign on its door: “We accept resigna- 
tions from Alcoholics Anonymous.” 

e In Seattle (Wash.), a fishing wharf 
posts this sign: “Old fishermen never 
die—they just smell that way.” 
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